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Nota, five LeEiones, ad Tragicorum Gracorum veterum, Hfchyli, 
Sophoclis, Euripidis, que fuperfunt Dramata, deperditorumque 
Reliquias. Auétore Benjamino Heath. Concluded. 


AVING in our laft Review confidered Dr. Heath’s 
Annotations on /£fchylus, we fhall now proceed to 
his Notes on Sophocles and Euripides. 


Perhaps no ancient Author whatever has fuffered more from 
the mifchievous labours of Commentators and Reftorers, than 
the illuftrious Sophocles. ‘They have bled and phyficked, 
they have impaled and excotiated him 5 they have cut off his 
natural limbs and given him others of wood: infomuch, that 
were he to rife again upon earth, and behold his poor Tra- 
gedies, might he not fay with exquifite irony, 


To Y oBov étorsh, 

f . 
Avcmvsuca T tr o:Sey, KAS 
Kalixupioa Tov nov” dupa. 


About the beginning of the fourteenth century, one De- 
metrius Triclinius took it into his head to revife Sophocles, 
and to examine him metrically. For this purpofe’ he pro- 
vided himfelf with a feale of feet, and went to work with his 
Author. Where he fuppofed the length of his verie fitted his 
fcale, it was well ;. it ftood agit was; where he found it either 
too long or too fhort, wiiiuout-any -mose ado he pieced or 
curtailed it, and fometimes interwove whole lines of his own 
_ manufacture with the original text. It was fortunate enqugh 
that he had the honefty,' or rather the vanity, to acknowlege 
whatever he altered or infefted; But is it not ftrange that 
even after this acknowlegement, his copies fhould be fol- 
lowed by future Editors, and that Turnebus, who publithed 
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402 HEATH’s Note, five Leétiones, 


his Edition of Sophocles in the fixteenth century, fhould adopt 
them only as genuine? However, to be convinced of thcir 
futility and ftupidity, nothing more will be neceflary than 
to compare them with the edition of Aldus, executed from 
more ancient and authentic copies. 


After thefe fufferings the Poet might reafonably hope to 
meet with fome redrefs from our learned Commentator; and 
we doubt not that the title of The Re/lorer of Sophocies was re- 
ferved for Dr. Heath. 


In Ajax, v. 143, we entirely agree with the Dodtor, that 
inftead of iwmouavn ought to be read srrovouwoy, which will 
be a very juft and natural epithet to Asmwy’, analogous to 
which is Bowvouoy axlav in Electra, v. 182. For iamouavn, 
whether applied to Ajax or to Asiwwv, will have very little 
propriety : srmovo.oy is therefore a good emendation. 


In the fallowing paflage, however, we cannot embrace the 
Doétor’s opiriion that vaodescavles fhould be referred to the 
Greeks, and not to the Auium Greges in the line above. 

Aan. (ire yop On ‘lo cov bun ams) ay 

Talayesw, ate Tlyvev cirysAxe) 
Miya avyumiv y virodsicailesy 
Tay cy eLaiDonc tj ou Pxvcwnsy 
Lvyn winkeay a Davos. 


Ajax, Vv. 167, &c. 


So the Door reads this paflage, and places the parenthefis ; 
but in our opinion 


Meyay avyumioy y vmodacarles 


ought to be included in the parenthefis, and vzodsiravles 


fhould be referred to ayeAas, for fo the conftruction will be 
moft natural and eafy. 


Ajcx, V. 304. Oonp xl ovlwy vepw txlioail sive 
This verfe is rightly rendered 
Quantis ipfos cruciatibus mox regreffus ulcifcerctur. 


We are obliged for this conftruction, as well as for man 


-other fenfible illuftrations of Sophocles, to Mr. Mudge of 


Plymouth ; to whofe critical abilities our Author bears ho- 
nourable teftimony in his Preface. 


Ibid, 745. Toss KUpIOIg ‘YD Tove xen OnAouy Aoyov 


_ The alteration that Johnfon propofes in this verfe of 
dnrouv Acryev to dovAcy Asyssvy We Cannot by any means agree 
to; for it is not only, as our Commentator obferves, far from 
being clear that the meffenger was a flave, but, in our opi- 


nion, 























nion, even admitting that he was, the fenfe is better in the 


original reading. 


II po jude ros pe exes 
Mreles nwo n [da 
Aeyes mrav Tepes 

Toss dpuos Kab TUVOLUT IY. 


None of the interpreters (fays Dr. Heath) have been able 
to make any thing of apo lwvde; nor need we wonder that 
they have not, for it is pretty evident that the words apolwvde 
are a corrupt reading, and that inftead of rpo ought to be read 
apes. TIpcs Twvde ab his, 7. ¢. from the Furies, of whom men- 
tion was made juft before. This then will be the conftruc- 
tion of the paflage : TIpos Tovde ros twy "Epivvuwy tes we Sapoes 
Tepus nus mercy lors dpwos xxs cuvdpwos panmole artpeyes. Ab 
hifce Furiis mini peafaaiain eff prodigium hoc Auéteribus, focii/que 
Sceleris appropinguare nequaquam innocuum. From this con- 
{truction it appears that the word nus is redundant, which 
Johnfon alfo has obferved. 


Ibid. 690—1. 
Xawws pew tv WorAoos wWavpa cos Agyw 
Ove cide rosed adpos Epya nas xpailn. 3 
The conftrution of this paflage is fo obvious, that it is fur- 
prizing to us to find that no one before Dr. Heath could 
explain it; that neither Camerarius, Johnfon, nor Father 
Brumoy, could hit upon the right fer-fe of it. “Thus, how- 
ever, it is to be taken: Kas oun oida prev owe Cor Asyw wavupe 
cova xas xpaln roxd avdpos tv rodAacr. Atque equidem haud 
{cio quomodo tibi referam pauca talis viri facta egregia et 
victorias inter multa quibus inclaruit. 
Ibid. 1034. 
A’veZouas xAvovoe x, wlay iv Avyrs. 
H. Stephens has given the right explication of this verfe, 


2s follows: Audiam patienter te tum quogue quum Corhilia mea 
laudabis, et te ea afpernatam effe paenitebit. ‘hat is, the time 


will come, when I fhall hear you, under the conviction of - 


misfortunes, praife my advice. 


Oedipus Tyrannus, v. 17—18. 

Os Os cur yepa Bapsic, 
Tepes" eyw Mev Cnvos" os de Tis Sewe 
AS%.04- 
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404 HeEATH’s Nota, five Leéiones, 
Whether or not this pailage may be confidered by the Cri- - 


tics as dignus vindice nodus, yet, as it has long been a fubject 
of controverfy, we fhall quote our Author’s note upon it, and 
the rather as we hook upon his arbitration to come neareft the 
truth, by taking the medium of the difpute; for we have 
obferved that where the contention of difputants runs high, 
truth generally lies in the middle, and that, while the one 
pulls at her right hand, and the other at her left, fhe is brought 
over to neither fide. 


‘© Devero hujus loci fenfu magna olim Controverfia exorta 
eft inter viros celeberrimos, Borvinum et Dacjerum. Boivinus 
veteris Scholiafte Sententiam fecutus per verba ifta oi de cuv 
esp Bapers eps non nifi unum hominem intelligi vult, ip- 
fum fcilicet jovis facerdotem qui hac loquitur, et cum ex iis 
que infra dicuntur, v. 142—8. Conftet facerdotem hunc 
una Cum pueris, audito oraculo, difceffifle, chorum, qui ftatim 
poft eorum difceilum canticum fuum exorditur, ex primariis 
Thebanorum viris ab Qidipo accerfitis, et tunc primum in 
fcenam prodeuntibus, conftitutum fuiffe ftatuit. Dacierus 
contra, non jovis tantum facerdotem, fed aliorum etiam de- 
orum facerdotes, qui hunc una cum pueris et juvenibus leétis 
comitati erant verbis iftis defignari contendit, atque hos qui- 
dem facerdotes poft illius et puerorum difceflum in fcena 
manfifle, chorumque conftituifle, afferit. Rationes quibus 
fententiam fuam utrinque aftruere conati funt viri eruditi vi- 
dere poterit LeStor in Hiftor. Acad. Gallic. Infcript. Vol. II. 
p- 174, & feq.—His autem accurate penfitatis mihi quidem 
videtur UTRUMQUF VERUM PARTIM VIDISSE, PARTIM MI- 
NUS ESSE ASSECUTUM. Et ad hunc locum quod attinet, 
numerum pluralem pro fingulari pofitum, adeo ut os de ow 
ytpa Bapeis iecess non nifi unum facerdotem denotent, pre- 
fertim protinus fequente fingulari eyw mwev Znvos, vix mihi 
perfuadere poflum, neque conftructionem talem Greci Ser- 
monis indolem pati exiftimo. ‘Trium igitur, mea fententia, 
zetatum hominibus conftabat catus ille fupplicum cujus no- 
mine Cfdipum hic al!loquitur jovis facerdos, infantibus fcili- 
cet yix incedere valentibus, facerdotibus annis gravibus, et 
juvenibus &é pube thebana lectis. At hoc nequaquam obftat 
quo minus, facerdotibus omnibus poft auditum oraculum una 
cum pueris et juvenibus egreffis, chorus é primariis Theba- 

norum viris, ab Gidipo paullo ante accerfitis conftituatur. 
Vide infra gdv. 151." Thus the Doétor has accommodated 
the di pute, and in our opinion fo happily, that we warn all 
future Critics, when they come tg this nae” a to let the fword 
Segp. 

Ibid. 
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ad Tragicorum Graecorum vetcrum, Aifchyli, &c. 48 
Ibid. 325—6. 


Tavle yap xxdrws ty 
E'sdws diwarss Gu yap av deup ixopn. 

Dr. Heath thinks this paffage unintelligible ; and, of con- 
fequence, corrupt. wxav ixounv, he fays, by no means fig- 
nifes nen debui venire, but non veniffem. That, however, un-— 
der the Doétor's favour, is pretty much the fame in this place. 
Thus he attempts to reftore the paflage, ai 





—Tavla y ayo o iw 

Aswrss » tidwe ov yop oy deup ixopny. 
This indeed is making it clearer, but furely it is taking a li- 
berty with an Author which nothing but abfolute nonfenfe 
in the alternative can juftify. Senfible of this, the Doctor 
propofes alfo the following reading, which approaches nearer 
to the common text: 


Tavle yap A arovs o kyw dvwrec’. 


Thus before Tavle is to be underftood xala, by no unufual 
ellipfis. All this is very well; but it is our opinion that 
no liberties of this kind ought to be taken with an Author, 
except where he is utterly unintelligible. The vanity of 
Commentators (here we fpeak not of Dr. Heath) in inter- 
weaving their own tinfel with the genuine text of their Au- 
thors, has often produced very bad effeéts, and can never fail 
to difguft every Reader of tafte. What wretched work have 
they made with filling up the hemiftichs of Virgil, &c.? 

moriemur inulte? 

At moriamur, ait 


faid the Poet. Here, thought the Commentator, is room for 
a compofition of my own, and therefore I’l] make up the line 
thus: 








At moriamur, ait; fic, fic juvat ire per umbras, 


There now is a full fair line; and, what is my great confo- 
lation, my own part of it will live as long as the Poet’s. . Nor 
has he been deceived, gentle Reader ; for if you will turn to 
the paflage in any edition of Virgil, you will find his fic, fe 
ftill ftanding, having efcaped the profound refearches of La 
Cerda, the nimble conjectures of Pontanus, and the folid 
judgment of Ruzus. 


But we have wandered into a digreflion. Your pardon, 
good Doétor! " We attend you again. 


Among other valuable Notes on the Antigone af Sophocles, 
the following deferve attention. 


Dd 3 Ego 














406 Heatnu’s Nota, five Leftiones, 


Antig, v. 1289—9g0—1, Hos verfus ita diftingui et emen« 
dari debere exiftimo, 
Q dowoS, ws ixww ye was xexlncvos 
Ta pev po xtpuv leds Cepwv, tx dév doers 
Eomas nxiv, xas lad dbeoSas xaxa. 
Conftrudtic ef?. Q. dears’ ws osncs nee EX wv YE RAE KEX- 
va >. 
‘THprevos UUM, be psy TUE cae TeO KErowy PEPWY, TH Of KAM 
ev domoss xas Tade ofertas tomas. 


Tia autem verte; O heré, ut infortunia habens et nactus 
venire videris, hec quidem quz pre manibus funt geftans, 
ifta vero, que in edibus te expectant, et ifta nox vifurus. 


Ibid.1grt. Tov mow Davalos Meyagews urswov Asxos. | 
Aeyos idem hic quod ragov five Savalay foaihisine mihi per- 
fuafum eft. Ad Creontis enim filii alterius, Megarej fcilicet, 
five prout ab Euripide appellatur, Mencecei, mortem qui feip- 
fum pro patria devoyens manu fua fupra Draconis fpecum 
confoderat, alludit Poeta.. Vide Euripidis Phaeniffas, v. 930— 
3035. verte igitur inclytum Cubile; intelligitur enim Draconis 
{pecus, in quem poft vulnus lJethale inflictum praceps fe de- 
derat Megareus, 


Ibid. 1345, Wasle yop Aexpsa.] Hunc verfum qui ab 
Editione Henrico-Stephaniand abeft, quanquam eam agnofcit 
Schaliaftes, ideo a Triclinia eje€tum fuiffe puto quia nullum 
habet ftrophe pracedens qui ei refpondeat ; quod factum certe 
non oportuit. A®que enim, ac forfan magis, probabiliter 
fieri potuit, ut in Stropha exciderit verfus, quam ut in An- 
tiftropha interpolatus fit. Asypsa prepofera, perverfa, dif- 
torta, Pone autem comma poft Ary pia. 


In the above Note we have an inftance of the infufferable 
liberty that has been frequently taken with the text, from the 
ridiculous fcrupulofity of meafure, &c. 


Ocdipus Colon. v. 130—1, 





Fo las 
EvQuys sone Dporrsdag « 


leviig¢—— 


The fenfe of this paflage (fays Dr. Heath) is, that they 
frould open thetr mouths with fuch caution, that nothing inaufpicious 
Should proceed from them. But this, we apprehend, cannot be 
the right meaning; forthe words apwyws, aroyws, which im- 
mediately precede thefe lines, plainly fignify that they pafled 
by that unconquered Virgin, whom they trembled ‘even to 
name, 














ad Tragicorum Grecorum veterum, HE fihyl, &c. 407 


name, without opening their mouths at all. This, in our 
opinion, is the right conftruction and fenfe of the paflage: 
ievles lo soma las tugnux Qpovisdos, uttering the language of ex= 
preffive fearfulne/s. 

Ibid. v. 903, in Burton’s Edition, 850. Emiosyes duly 
Fewe. Thefe words our Author attributes to Gidipus, and 
not to the Chorus. eiwov autem appellari, tam eum qui Hof- 
pitio aliquem exctpit, quam qui Hofpitio exceptus eft, patet ex 
v. 1181, hujus fabula. 


Trachinia, 623—4. 
Kas avd drroicess on & xEWvOS Eumades 
LPpayides sexes Two iw omua Incas. 


This paffage is fo perplexed and intricate, that Johnfon has 
not hefitated to pronounce it corrupt. The emendations, 
however, that he offers, are inconfiftent with the genius of 
the Attic Poetry; for the hiatus and the elifion of diphthongs, 
is what the Tragic Writers ftudioufly avoid: but .this has 
efcaped Johnfon. Dr. Heath is of opinion that, without an 
alteration, the conftruction may be made out from the. fal- 
lowing order: Kas amocess onuw Twude tunade_s, £0’ o E’xesvos 
Ome Ingela:, dnroas ip ones tude oOpayidcs; or, if any al- 
teration fhould be made, he would read cg@payidos ecxos roude, 
or ix tous, Clauftra hujus Sigilh. 


In our opinion én revde is a good emendation, if indeed 
the paflage will bear to be tranfpofed into the order in which 
the Doétor has placed it; but of that we are in doubt.. 


Among many other Annotations on Philoétetes, we would, 
recommend the following : 


Philees ¥. 1137 —1140. 
Ov wlavw» aw tuwv cmrur 
Kpallasass patla xepow 
Isx wr ara peor acxoma 
Kpemla T ian dudepws vredv Qpsvose 


Particula #&AAa@ oppofitionem aliquam, inter eaquz. connectit,, 
aut faltem ea fe mutuo quodammodo refpicere indicat. nie 
modi tamen nihil reperies prout locus hic nunc legitur. De- 
inde, qualis eft ifta.conftructio, ix ev wlavwv ag owrwn patlox 
xepow, utfignificetur, volucres fagittis trajeétos manibus appre- 
hendere? Quorfum denique otiofum iftud Epitheton xpalasais, 
cum non validarum, fed quarumvis, manuum opus fit vo- 
lueres fagittis transfixos, et in terram delapfos, tollere? 


Dd4 Ego 



















403. Heatnu’s Nota, five Leétiones, &c. 


Ego alrud prorfus hic voluifle Poetam exiftimo, et pro ax’ 
Emu Ow, Ex Euwy omAwy reponendum, ut fenfus fit, non vt 
manyum arma mea alata accupans, fed, &c. oy wy £0 omAwy eft 
EMOX OY OTAWY, armis manus injiciens. Ita Cd. Colon. v. 903. 
Emoxes evlov £eve, in eum manus injice, O Hofpes. Cum 
wx wv autem fubaudiri debet expalnoe wou, vel wAere we, quod 
ex altero quidem fententiz membro repetendumerit. Ut con- 
ftru&tio enim integra fit, fcribi illic oportuit pro vmedy, 
vmroduvla - expalnge w.ovy fed Poeia orationem deflexit, et ea 
quz pofteriori fententie membro neceflaria erant pofuiffe 
contentus, qua ad prius membrum accommodari debebant, 
fubaudienda reliquit. Ponenda autem eft commatis nota poft 
oAcuuas in Vv. 1134. Periods nota poft wpocpepwy ad finem 
V,.1136, et commatis denique, non Coli nota poft isxwyv in 


V. 1139. 
Ibid. 1199, &c. 
Tloaruw may wWaArroy 


 Adyn umewaces ps 
Q Kure rev wp tlowwy. 


_ Thus we conftrue the above verfes, agreeably to Dr. Heath. 


Tterum, iterum veterem injuriam in memoriam revocafti, O 
optime, ab iis mibi faftum qui huc olim appulerunt. ‘That is, 
by the Greeks, and particularly Agamemnon, Menelaus, and 
Ulyffes. But, in v. 1200, the word ms fhould be omitted, 
which is not in the edition of Aldus. 


We have now arrived with our Commentator at the end 
of his annotations on Sophocles; and we own that, without 
either wearinefs or difg att, we are ready to travel with him 
through the far more onaiilies field of Euripides. | 


This amiable Poet employed his Mufe in the nobleft pro- 
vince of virtue, to correct the manners and humanize the 
temper of his fellow citizens. This great work he at- 
tempted in conjunction with the divine Socrates ; ; and Poetr 
and Philofophy united their powers in accomplifhing their 
original purpofe, the eftablifhment of TrutTH and Har- 
mony in the Society of Mankind. Euripides poflefied not 
the fire and force of Aifchylus, nor the glowing fancy of 
Sophocies ; but he knew better than either of them how to 
addrefs himfelf to the heart. He was content to draw his 
images and fentiments from the fimplicity of nature, and thus 
to prefent them to the conceptions of his audience. Hence 
he became the favourite Poet of the people; who, while they 
admired 
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admired the towering genius. of Sophocles, gave up all .thoir 
affections to the more tender, more natural Euripides. 


In Heeuba, Oreftes, and Pheniffe, Dr. Heath has made ufe 
of King’s Edition. On the firft of thefe Plays we find no 
very important or remarkable Annotations in our Author. 
We cannot agree with him that Aiadoxos, xaxwy xaxnes, 
v. §86, fhould be read Asadoxey xxxov xaxois; nor do we 
think the verfe, as it ftands at prefent, is either unintelligible 
or dificult. We muft alfo take the liberty to differ from 
him in the interpretation of the following lines : 


Hecub. Ve 1056—7—8. 
Ila Bw $ Th Fw > WH HEAT Ky 
Tipe modes Bacw Snpos ues epov 
TiSeprzvos ems Xp%s xe] * by90¢6 


Barnes and King, by rendering riSeuwevos Bas ext 94espa 
figens greffum fuper manus, or fuper manym, have indeed made 
ftrange confulion; but our Commentator, by correcting them, 
has totally perverted the fenfe of the paflage. Nothing more 
is neceflary than to place iws before Baw in the conftruction, 
and not before yespa 5 i. ¢. THdeeevos yespa Ems Parse 


Orefies, v. 128-—9Q, 


Eid): xp axous ws amSpoey TeiXacy 
| Luhcvra xurros’ és wares yun. 


Upon this paffage we have a curious inftance of the /renua 
Inertia, the laborious and infignificant trifling of Commen- 
tators. Nothing can be more plain or clear than the paflage 
itfelf. Helena fends her daughter Hermione’ to facrifice to 
manes of Clytemneftra ; her own hair is to make a part of the 
offering, for which purpofe fhe cuts off as much as is thought 
fufficient, upon which Eleétra makes an obfervation truly 
female: ‘* See, {ays fhe, how carefully fhe cuts off the ver 
ends of her hair; this is all to fave her beauty; fhe’s the 
fame woman ill.” Such is the literal rendering of the 
verfes above quoted; and could you, Reader, have imagined 
that they fhould have given birth to many grave difquifitions 
and remarks? Our Author’s Note on this paflage is as fol- 
lows : 


“¢ Vidtorius, in his Epiftle to John Cafam, which is ex- 
tant among his Epiftles, B. lil. p. 59, infifts that by aKpAs 
Tpixas is not meant the extreme parts of the hair, but that 
part which joins to the head; and by the words ésw 1 waAas 
yun is fignified that fo great was the beauty of Helen, that 

even 
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even when this was done, when her hair was cut up by the very 
roots, a thing which of all others fhould have fpoiled her beauty, 
it had not fuffered in the leaft. The fame Writer, in his va- 
rious readings, B. XXXII. c. 6. attempts to fupport and 
confirm this, interpretation by new and fpecious arguments ; 
though, toown the truth, I am far from being perfuaded that 
his opinion is right. For this interpretation, which explains 
the words essv 1 madras Yuvn of the body and not of the 
mind, feems inconfiftent with thofe philofophical obfervations 
on the force of nature, which Electra had been making in the 
verfes immediately preceding. As to the reft, I prefer the 
reading which the Scholiaft has given us in Aefchyl. Agam. 
v. §45. that is idle, not éedcle; and inftead of wap’, which 
prepolition is here unneceflary, I am of Duport’s opinion 
that we fhould read yap.” 


Now, good Reader, what do you think? Do you appre- 
hend that this abfurd and ridiculous cavilling of Vidtorius, 
about a paffage which is as clear as the day, fhould or fhould 
not have been brought before us? O Doétor! happy had it 
been for us had you remembered that excellent axiom of Hefiod, 
wAgoy muscu wasios, and happy would it be for your future 
Readers, would you yet attend to it, and reduce your book 
to one fourth of its prefent fize! It is really not without 
reafon we recommend this to you, for, confider the thing in 
a moral light, how many precious moments may be faved by 
that means, in the life of man who is born to die ! ) 


We have certainly in this cafe a right to complain, for the 
fwelling and fpinnin® out of ufelefs Comments is an iniquity 
to be punifhed by the judges. One fingle Note of Dr. Heath 
on a pailaze in the Phenifla, v. 218—222 were we to 
tran{cribe it, would fill five pages of our Review. 





.. With refpect tothe fpeech of Medea, in the beginning of 
the fecond Act, the opening of which our Author declares ta 
be. Jnterpretationis difficiilima, et variis variorum Criticorum, 
Politiani, Vidorii, Mureti, Manutii, Columne, Difputationitus 
vexatiffimus,—that it has been vexed and puzzled by Critics 
and Commentators, we can readily believe ; but fhould never 
have fufpected that there was any difficulty init, had not Dr. 
Heath told us fo. From this we take occafion to advife every 
Reader fufficiently to examine the fenfe and conneétion of the 
text, before he confults any Scholiaft, as he may otherwife 
be puzzled with difficulties that the text itfelf would never 
have fuggefted to him. If we may be allowed to add one 

axiom 
2 
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axiom more to the wifdom of nations, it fhall be this, tha 
Common Senfe is the be/t Commentator. . eae 


Hippol. v. 405—6—7. 
To 3 igyor adi, Fav voroy ‘le duexrea, 
Tovn te mpos Tose Oo” wo’, iyiyrwrney xaruisy 
Micnua twacw—— | 


Neither Barnes, Markland, Mufgrave, ner eveh out Dac- 
tor, have hit upon the right conftruction of this paflage. It: 
was referved for the Authors of the Monthly Review to de- 
velope that meaning which.has lain hid through revolving: 
ages, and to bear away the,palm of profound criticifm. Here, 
gentle Reader, is the interpretation; .and, with a decent com~ 

lacency, we congratulate thee thereupon. ** I-knew (fays 
Phoedra) that my paffion for Hippolytus: was an infamous 
thing; and, part.cularly, as I was a wife, 1 was well con- 
vinced that it would be deteftable to all.”  Batnies, like all, 
his brother Scholiafts, has dreamed over this paffage; Mark- 
land has blundered, Dr:‘Heath has been ‘in the dark, but 
Mufgrave has’been pleafant :‘ for he has made out from it, by” 
what means we do not know that women are creatures 
aniverfally hated! Upon which our Doétor has made the fol- 
lowing grave remark ~+— ‘* That women are creatures 
univerfally hated (fays he) which is Mu/grave’s opinion, I 
cannot fuppofe that even Euripides himfelf would have had the 
hardinefs to affert, though he has fometimes fpoken difrefpect- 


fully of the Ladies, by which means he has got the furname 
of Mifigunes.” 


Nothing can be more juft and pertinent than our Author’s 
obfervation in this place. It is impoffible that Euripides 
could have fo little politenefs as to make any fuch affertion, 
which has no foundation in truth or nature. An dieu! 
quelle Idée fauvage! Surely this Dr. Mufgrave muft have been 
fome antiquated Fellow of a College, in whom every gentle 
fenfation had been long worn out by academic ruft! 


bbid. 1268—9. 
Lv lav Siwy axaprlov Peeves 


Kas B; alu AYES. nme 








We cannot but obferve with fome furprize that the learned. 
Father Brumoy, whofe Differtations on the Greek Theatre 
have been read and received with univerfal approbation, has 
been very unfuccefsful in his Interpretation: of Euripides. 
Befide a hundred more paflages that have occurred to us, his 
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Interpretation of the above verfes is falfe and abfurd. ayes 
dxxprlov, he renders ‘reddis immifericordem ; whereas nothing 
can be more clear than that it thould be ducis inflexibilem, as 
it is in Barnes, and as Dr. Heath underftands it. 


Alceftis. V. 202. 
Tlapespoevn Ot, xt8705 aSrsov Bapos. 


Dr. Heath has rightly obferved that this verfe has not been 
underftood by any'ef the Interpreters. Barnes has rendered 
it Fam enim foluta funt mifera Vires manuum. Our Commen- 
tator feems to have hit upon the right conftruction ;—thus 
he tranflates it, Corpore autem refoluta, miferum {cilicet onus 
manus Admeti. Thus the conftruction is eafier, there being 
no ellipfis, as xe1pos aDAsov Bapos is fubjoined by appofition 
to wapesuevn, and the fenfe is more natural and obvious. 


We have frequently had occafion to mention the peculiar 
tendernefs and pathetic powers of Euripides ; we fhall there- 
fore lay before our Readers a proof of it in the followin 
paflage, quoted from that affe&ting fcene in Alceftis, where, 
when dying to fave her hufband, Admetus, according to the 
decree of the Fates, fhe is fupported by him in her laft ago- 
nies; and, while the unhappy hufband is conjuring her to 
live, takes leave of her children. 


AAKHETIE. 


MiSile, psdile p'ndn. 

Kaindle pe . & cbew 

Tloot, sAncioy adas. 

Cxcha, Q ix toons. we éPeprrcs. 
Texvaey Texy ovx its dn, 

Oux il on polyp cQav isw. 
Xasporles, @ Texve rode Daos Scwror. 


AAMHTOX. 


QV pos? x00" Emre Avmpov axew, 
Kas wails ives Savas psicov. 
Mn wpos tov bev Pans ae 1 pode abby 
Mp valor. 
Le yap CSiacrns, wx iv-ay try. 
"Ev ccs Dicpsy xa Cnv, now pom 


Mcefiis. 
Withdraw, withdraw thy dear fupporting arm, 


And lay me down in death: my feeble limbs 
Refufe their office: life is on the wing, 


And night, dark night fwims o’er my clouded eye. 
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My Children—oh! my Children—now farewell! 
Farewell, dear objeéts of a Mother’s love, 

- That ye muft know no more! O may that life 
She now forfakes, have happinefs for you! 


Admetus. 
Ah! ftay—recall thofe cruel words—let death, 
Ten thoufand deaths ce’rtake me! live, my Queen! 
By Heaven, thou fhalt not die—thou wilt not, fure, 
Deftroy Admetus !———I conjure thee, live! 
Perifh the wretched day that I furvive thee! 
Tis thine alone to. give me life or death. 


413 


Would our limits allow us, we could with pleafure make 
many more extracts both of the beauties of Euripides, and 
the moft ufeful parts of Dr. Heath’s Commentary; but our 
attention to a variety of articles obliges us to bring each 
within a moderate compafs. We have therefore only to add, 
for the information of our Readers, that of cur Author’s An- 
notations on Euripides, as well as thofe cn Atfchylus and 
Sophocles, there are many that illuftrate and fome few which 


meliorate the text ; many alfo there are that ferve neither of 


thefe purpofes. We have alfo obferved a few miftaken Cri- 
ticifms ; but fcarce any of them will miflead a Reader of 
tafte, who, inftead of placing verbal erudition on the feat of 
judgment, refers the decifion to nature and comman fenfe. 


La. 


Elements of Criticifm. By Henry Home, Lord Kaims. 8vo. 
3 Vols. 15s bound, Millar. 


/ 





IT HIN the circle of human fcience there is no 
fubject fo comprehenfive and interefting as that of 
Criticifm, and yet none perhaps has been treated with fo 
little extent and precifion. It was referved for the learned 
and acute Author of the vclumes before us, to trace it to its 
genuine principles, and to eftablifh the laws of nature on the 
ruins of authority. 


Former Writers have confidered Criticifin merely as an art, 
and have prefcribed flavifh rules for the regulation of tafte, 
as if a Critic were to be formed by directions purely’ mecha- 
nical. But Criticifm, taken in its enlarged fignification *, 
is improperly termed an art; for the principles of Criticifm, 
which conftitute a part of our fenfitive nature, are not to be 


* Criticifm fignifies no more than the faculty of judging in general, 
as is exprefled by the verb x;ww, from whence it is derived. 
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acquired by rule, though they may be improved by habit. 
We may, it is true, judge of Language from the inftructions 
of Grammarians, but no precepts whatever can enable us to 
judge of Sentiment. . Philofophy-indeed can, in many inftan- 
ces, explain the caufes of our feelings, but no human {kill 
can teach us to feel. 


The effects produced by fentiment proceed principally from 
the original frame of the mind, whereby men are made fuf- 
ceptible of various impreflions in very different degrees. 
What will fcarcely raife the flighteft emotion in one man, will, 
in another, excite the moft lively fenfations. But thefe fe- 
veral effects do not depend altogether on the difference of 
original difpofition, but arife, in a great mcafure, from the 
prefent tone of the organs, which occafions one and the fame 
man at different times, to be very differently affected by the 
fame fentiment. When, by any adverfe accident, the mind 
is depreffed below its ordinary tone, it is readily difpofed to 
diffolve at the flighteft fentiment of diftrefs; fo on the con- 
‘trary: for the force of fympathy is never moved, in a juft de- 
gree, but when the fentiment accords with the prefent tone 
of the mind. And this is a circumftance which every candid 
Critic fhould, before he prefumes to judge, weigh with the 
niceft attention. 


The caufes, however, which vary the effects of fentiment, 
are almoft infinite. It would not be difficult, perhaps, to 
explain why their influence is fainter or ftronger, 1n propor- 
tion to the different periods of life, and to unfold many other 
principles which operate imperceptibly to a common eye. 
But fuch nice and fubtle difquifitions would lead us beyond 
the limits of our prefent defign; and we have only premifed 
thefe leading obfervations, in order to diftinguifh where Cri- 
ticifm may be directed by rules of art, and where it is go- 
verned by principles independent of, and antecedent to, all 
given rules. Where fentiment is not concerned, we ma 
indeed, as has been intimated, be taught to judge by fixed 
and invariable rules; but the judgment which we pafs on any 
fentiment, correfponds with the impreffion which we receive 
from the fubjett affeéting us: and though men accuftomed to 
abftract refleStion may be able to trace the original caufe of 
thefe impreffions, yet the principle, when difcovered, will 
not conftitute any uniform ftandard, fo as to enable us here- 
after to form the like judgment, on the fame, or a fimilar 
fentiment. For when the mind is affected or difgufted, the 
affection or averfion takes place, as it were, by impulfe, and 
gives 
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gives no tinte for the formal application of given principles to 


influence the jud gment. 


We have been the more earneft in eftablifhing this differ- 
ence, fince, for want of accurate and conftant attention to this. 
diftinGtion, even our Author has not always exprefled himfelf 
with that precifion which fo nice a fubjeét requires. 


But ‘not to anticipate our animadverfions, we proceed to 
exhibit, as far as our limits will allow us, the general {cope of 
this incenious work; which our Author introduces with fome 
curious obfervations concerning the impreflions we receive 
from the fenfes. 


“ The five Senfes, (fays his Lordfhip) agree in the follow- 
ing particular, that nothing external is perceived, till it firft 
makes an impreffion upon the organ of fenfe; the impreflion, 
for example, made upon the hand by a ftone, upon the palate 
by fugar, and upon the noftrils by a rofe. But there is a 
difference as to our confcioufnefs of that imprefion. In 
touching, tafting, and fmelling, we are confcious of the im- 
preffion; not fo in feeing and hearing. When I behold a 
tree, I am not fenfible of the impreffion made upon my eye; 
nor of the impreflion made upon my ear when I liften toa 
fong. ‘This difference in the manner of perception, diftin- 
guifhes remarkably hearing and feeing from the other fenfes ; 
and diftinguifhes ftill more remarkably the feelings of the 
former from thofe of thelatter. A feeling pleafant or pain- 
ful cannot exift but in the mind; and yet becaufe in tafting, 
touching, and fmelling, we are confcious of the impreffion 
made upon the organ, we naturally place there alfo the plea- 
fant or painful feeling caufed by that impreffion. And be- 
caufe fuch feelings feem to be placed externally at the organ 
of fenfe, we, for that reafon, conceive them to be merely 
corporeal. We have different apprehenfions of the pleafant 
and painful feelings derived from feeing and hearing. Being 
infenfible here of the organic impreffion, we are not mifled 
to aflign a wrong plsce to thefe feelings; and therefore we 
naturally place them in the mind, where they really exift. 
Upon that account they are conceived to be more refined and 
fpiritual, than what are derived from tafting, touching, and 
fmelling. 


<¢ ‘The pleafure of the eye and ear being thus elevated above 
thofe of the other external fenfes, acquire fo much dignity as 
to make them a laudable entertainment. ‘They are not, how- 
ever, fet upon a level with thofe that are purely intellectual, 
being 
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being not Iefs inferior in dignity to intellectual pleafures, 
than fuperior to the organic or corporeal.” 


His Lordfhip in the next place traces the progrefs of our 
pleafures, amiong which the organic take the lead. The 
pleafures of the eye and ear fucceed, and prepare us for en-: 
joying internal objects, where there cannot be an organic 
impreffion. He then proceeds to recommend the cultivating 
thofe pleafures of the eye and ear efpecially, which require 
extraordinary culture, fuch as are infpired by poetry, paint- 
ing, fculpture, mufic, gardening, and architecture. The 
principles of the fine arts, he obierves, are evolved by ftudy- 
ing the fenfitive part of human nature, and by learning what 
objects are naturally agreeable, and what are naturally dif- 
agreeable. ‘che man, he adds, who afpires to be a Critic in 
thefe arts, muft pierce ftill deeper. He muft clearly perceive 
what objes are lofty, what low, what are proper or im- 
proper, what are manly, and what are mean or trivial. Hence 
a foundation for judging of tafte, and for reafoning upon it. 
Where it is conformable to principles, we can pronounce 
with certainty that it is correct; otherwife that it is incor- 
reét, and perhaps whimfical. Thus the fine arts, like morals, 
become 4 rational fcience; and, like morals, may be culti- 
vated to a high degree of refinement. 





The advantages of Criticifm, when thus ftudied as a ra- 
tional fcience, are next difplayed. Befide the entertainment 
it affords, it tends, as our Author obferves, to improve the 
heart not lefs than the underftanding, by moderating the 
felfifh affections. A juft tafte in the fine arts, by fweetening 
and harmonizing the temper, is a {trong antidote to the tur- 
bulence of paffion and violence of purfuit. Elegance of tafte 
procures aman fo much enjoyment at home, or eafily within 
reach, that in order to be occupied, he is, in youth, under 
no temptation to precipitate into hunting, gaming, drinking; 
nor, in middle age, to deliver himfelf over to ambition; nor, 
in old age, to avarice. 


“¢ In the next place, delicacy of tafte tends not lefs to 
invigorate the focial affections, than to moderate thofe that 
are felifth. To be convinced of this tendency, we need only 
reflect that delicacy of tafte necetflarily heightens our fenfibility 
of pain and pleafure, and of courfe our fympathy, which is 
the capital branch of every focial paffion.” 


Laftly, his Lordfhip obferves, that Criticifm is a great 
fupport ta morality. ** No occupation attaches a man more 
| to 

































to his duty, than-that of cultivating a tafte in the fine arts: 
A juft tafte of what is beautiful,’ proper, elegant, and orna- 
inental, in writing or painting,:in architecture or gardening; 
is a fine preparation for difcerhing -what is beautiful, jufty 
elegant, or magnanimous, in character and behaviour; To 
the man who has acquired a tafte fo acute and accomplifhed, 
every action, wrong or improper, muft be highly difguftful. 
If, in any inftance, the over-bearing power of paffion fway 
him from his duty, he retufhs to it upon the firft. reftection, 
with redoubled refolution never to be fwayed a fecond time. 
He has now an additional.motive.to virtue, a cofviction de- 
rived frem &xperience, that happinefs depends on regularity 
and order; and that a difregardto juftice or propriety never 
fails to be punifhed with fhame and remorfe.” | 


The learned Writer proceeds to remark, that though in 
philofophy men affert their native privilege of thinking for 
themfelves, and difdain to be ranked in any fect, whatever be 
the fcience, yet Criticifin continues to be not lefs flavifh in 
its principles, nor lefs fubmiffive to authority, than it was 
originally. ** Boflu, a celebrated French Critic, gives many 
rules ; but cart difcover no better foundation for any of them, 
than the practice merely of Homer and Virgil, fupported by 
the authority of Ariftotle. Strange, (fays he) that in fo long 
a work, the concordance or difcordance of thefé rules with 
human nature, fhould never once have entered his thoughts.” 


This cenfure is extremely juft; for certainly nothing can 
be more fervile and abfurd than to make an imitation, how- 
ever excellent, the ftandard of tafte, inftead of reforting. to 
the divine original. And though thefe immortal bards fhould 
be allowed to have beer the beft imitators of nature, yet even 
they have been guilty of frequent deviations from her unerring 
laws. 


In the conclufion of this ingenious Introduion, the Author 
declares, that ** It is not his intention to give a regular trea- 
tife upon each of the fine arts in particular, but only, in ge- 
neral, to apply to them fome remarks and obfervations drawn 
from human nature, the true fource of Criticifm.——And he 
affumes fo merit from his performance, but that of evincing; 
perhaps more diftinétly than hitherto has been done; that't 

enuine rules of Criticifm are all of them derived from the 
ee heart, . 


Here, in our opinion, his Lordfhip has exprefled himfelf t 
generally. It is, perhaps, too much to fay, that ‘* the ge- 
Rey. Jume, 1762. Ee , nume 
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nuine rules of Criticifm are all of them derived from the hu- 
man heart.” And upon this occafion we muft apply the 
diftinétion which we have ‘endeavoured to eftablith in our 
opening. In thofe branches of Criticifm, in which we judge 
from given rules, the rules are not derived from the heart. | 
The rule, for inftance, by which we judge of the proportion 
of a figure in painting or {culpture, or by which we judge of 
metre in poetry, is purely mechanical ; and is not to be traced 
from that noble fource. But, with regard to the effeéts pro- 
duced on the mind, by the happy expreffion of charaéter in a 
fine picture’or ftatue, or of /entiment in a. fine- Poem, thefe 
indeed have their fource_in the human heart.) ‘The princi- 
ples however‘on which they depend do not govern our judg= 
ment, which, as has been obferved, is wholly influenced bythe 

- force of the previous impreflions we receive; and wedo not take 
principles into cenfideration till the mind returns to its former 
{tate, and is at leifure to examine into the caufe of the im- 
preffion, which altered its tone. “Therefore, though we may 
difcover from what principles fenfitive effects in general pro- 
ceed, yet the difcovery will not enable us to produce thofe 
effe&s, or, in other words, will not teach us to feel: and we 
might as well attempt, with our naked force, to make an im- 
preffion on the hard and rugged coat of a rhinoceros, as to 
teach a man of rigid nerves to thrill with delicate fenfa- 
tions. It would be as eafy likewife to keep the furface of 
the ocean in a ftate of perpetual calm, as to preferve the hu- 
man mind in one conftant tone, fo as always to be fufceptible 
of the fame impreffions. 


The fources of thefe impreffions, however, are accurately 
traced in this ingenious work, in which his Lordfhip proceeds 
in the analytic method, beginning with an enquiry by what 
law a train of thought is regulated. He obferves that this 
train does not depend upon will nor upon chance, but is of 
opinion that it is directed by the relations which link things 
together: and he appeals to experience to prove that objects 
are connected in the mind precifely as they externally exift. 
He then enumerates the relations which form thefe connec- 
tions, fuch as caufe and effect ; contiguity in time and place ; 
refemblance and contraft ; precedence and fubfequence. And 


in this enumeration the Reader will perceive that his Lordfhip 
follows Mr. Lock. . 


The will (Lord Kaims obferves) hath a confiderable in- 
fluence in directing the order of connected ideas, though we 
have not the abfolute command of ideas. We may vary the 
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order of a natural’ train, but not foas to diffolve it altogether, 
by purfuing our thoughts in’ an unconnected manner; and 
he very juftly remarks, that the flighteft connection will in- 
troduce a fubjeét, ‘which accords with the prefent tone of 
mind. In fome minds (he continues) thoughts and circum- 
ftances crowd upon each other by the flighteft conneétion ; 
which he afcribes to a defeét in’ the faculty of difcernment. 
Such a perfon muft néceffarily have a great command ‘of ideas, 
becaufe the flighter relations’ being without number,’ muft 
furnifh ‘ideas without end. On the other hand, @'man of 
accurate judgment cannot have a great flow of ideas. ‘The 
flighter relations, ‘making no figure in his mind, have .no 
power to introduce ideas. Upon this principle his Lordfhip 
very ingenioufly accounts for the difference between wit and 
judgment; and hence it is, he concludes, that accurate judg- 
ment is not friendly to declamation, or coptous eloquence. 


The fenfe of order and arrangement is affigned as another 
caufe which regulates the train of thought, When due at- 
tention is paid to thefe, we have a fenfe of juft compofition. 
In thefe, his Lordfhip obferves, Homer is defective; and 
Pindar more remarkably fo. He likewife cenfures Horace for 
being eminently defective in thefe refpects; and among many 
inftances of fuch defects to which he refers, he takes notice 
of the firft Satire of the firft Book, which commences with an 
important queftion, ‘* How it happens that perfons, who are 
fo much fatisfied with themfelves, are generally fo little with 
their condition?” After illuftrating the obfervation (fays 
his Lordfhip) by feveral examples, the Author, forgetting his 
fubjeét, enters upon a declamation againft avarice, which he 
purfues to the line' 108. Here he makes an apology for wan- 
dering, and promifes to return to his fubject; but that of 
avarice having got pofleffion of his mind, he purfues that theme 
to the end, and never returns to the queftion propofed in the 
beginning. 

Now we cannot forbear thinking his cenfure too fevere, 
and perhaps not altogether juft. Firft, his Lordfhip appears 
to have miftaken the queftion, which is fimply, ‘* How it 
happens that perfons are fo little fatisfied with their own con- 
dition, and extol] that of others*?” And the idea af oppo- 
fition, which his Lordfhip has introduced, of their being /o 


* Qui fit, Mecenas, ut nemo, quam fibi fortem 
Seu ratio dederit, feu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat: laudet diverfa fequentes. 
Ee2 much 
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muth fatisfied with themfelves, makes no part of the queftion 
put by the Poet. As to the declamation againft avarice, ad- 
mitting it to be too long continued, yet it it.is not introduced 
by forgetting the fubject ; on the contrary, it feems to rife 
from it naturally: for the Poet makes the diflatisfied perfons, 
viz. the Soldier and the Merchant,’ &c, alledge that they 
endure the toil they undergo, with a view of a comfortable 
retreat in their old age, after the example of the ant, who 
amafles her ftore in fummer, and never ftirs from home during 
the winter. But, anfwers the Poet, the iluftration is inap- 
plicable; for neither the fcorching heat of fummer, nor pierc- 
ing cold of winter; neither the terror of the fea, or of the 
fword, prove any obftacle to your purfuits,. while you fee an- 
other man richer than yourfelf. ‘This anfwer, without any 
violation of order and connection, gives rife to his declama- 
tion againft avarice; and in the 108th line he promifes to re- 
turn to the queftion, which he immediately does in the fol- 
lowirig words : he 
ae ——Nemon’ ut Avarus 

Se probet ; ac potius laudet diverfa fequentes ? 


And in ten lines more the fatire concludes. 





In the fecond Chapter his Lordfhip enters upon the’ rhoft 
interefting part of his fubject, and very minutely enquires in- 
to the nice diftin€tions between emotions ‘and paffions. His 
Lordfhip’s examination is deep and acute; but we cannot 
fay it gives us all the fatisfaction we could wifh. ** An in- 
ternal mofion or agitation of the mind, (he obferves) when it 
pafleth away without raifing defire, is denominated an emo- 
tion, when defire is raifed, the motion or agitation is deno- 
minated a,paffion. A fine face, for example, raifeth in me a 
pleafaat feeling ; if this feeling vanifh without producing any 
effect, it is, in proper language, an emotion: but if fuch: 
feeling, by reiterated views of the object, become fufficiently 
itrong-to raife defire, it is no longer termed an emotion, but 
a pafion. The fame (he concludes) holds in all the other 


pafiions,””. His Lordfhip, however, apprizes the F.eader, that: 


by. defare, in. this place, he means that internal impulfe which 
makes us proceed to action, Defire, in a lax fenfe, (he ob- 
ferves) is more préperly'termed a with. 


But this refined theory will not, we apprehend, folve the 
difficulty. No man will hefitate to pronounce love a paffion ; 
and yet, fhould this theory prevail, the ftrong defire which 
agitates many, among the Fair Sex in particular, cannot be 
denominated a paffion: becaufe it is not fuch a defire, or 
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yaternal impulfe, as proceeds to action. How often virgin 
modefty, in a fatal conflict between delicacy and fenfbility, 


Has let Concealment, like a worm i'th’ bud, 
Feed on her damafk cheek. 


In truth, the diftin@tion between emotion and paflion dogg 
not feem to depend on the one being accompanied with de~ 
fire, and the other not; for we cannot concejve even the 
flighteft emotion without defire. When we behold a fine 
face, for example, defire is co-exiftent with the motion it ex- 
cites; nay, we are bold to affirm, that the motion itfelf is 
nothing but defire, which is either fainter or ftronger accord- 
ing to the warmth of conftitution, and other circumftarices 
in the beholder. ‘Therefore we fhould conceive, that emo- 
tion and paffion differ only in degree; where, for inftance, the 
defire is tranfient, and expires immediately upon, or foon 
after, the removal of the objet which excited it, there it may 
be properly termed an emotion only. Where, on the con- 
trary, it acquires fuch ftrength by reiterated views, as to ac- 
company us even in the abfence of the oar which made the 
impreffion, and to grow into a kind of idea/ intercourfe, there 
it may be juftly denominated a paffion, 





It is with entire fatisfaction, however, that we accede to 
many of his Lordfhip’s propofitions on the fubje& of. this 
Chapter. We agree with him that, for example, though the 
difficulty of attainment with refpeé to things within reach, 
often inflame defire; yet where the profpect is faint, and the 
event extremely uncertain, the object, however agreeable, 
feldom raifeth any ftrong defire. But we are not fatisfied 
with the following illuftration: ‘* ‘Thus beauty, (fays he) or 
other good qualities in a woman of rank, feldom raifes love 
in any man greatly her inferjor.” Now here we apprehend 


that the difference of rank alone is not the caufe which fee - 


cures the inferior againft the effeéts of this tender paffion: it 
will prevent them no otherwife, than as it fets him at fuch a 
diftance from the objeét, as to deprive him of the means of 
reiterated iieecbiarte to ftrengthen the firft impreffion; or 


as the difadyantages of education, or natural imperfection 


on his fide, render the polifh of their minds fo unequal, as 
to prevent his being affected with that fympathy, which is 
the concomitant, if not the caufe, of this paffion. This fo- 
lution feems the more juft, fince frequent experience evinces, 
that where perfons of unequal rank have had opportunities 
gf frequent jntercourfe, and where, either from education or 
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nature, there has been fuch an accord of mind as to excite | 
fympathy, there the inferiority of ftation has been no fecu- 
rity againft the violence of love; nor, in fuch cafe, will the 
diSieaey of attainment deter a man, under the influence of 
ftrong defire, from fuch actions as will fufficiently indicate 
his paffion, and fometimes crown his wifhes with fuccefs. 


In the enfuing Section, explaining the emotions of joy and 
forrow, his Lordfhip offers nothing new. ‘That they are to 
be accounted for from the fenfibility of our nature, and that 
they are heightened by contraft, are principles extremely ob- 
vious. But in tracing the caufe of the fympathetic emotions 
of virtue, he unfolds a curious theory, which, with fome ex- 
ceptions, is as juft as it is acute. He is at a lofs, however, 
to determine, whether the feeling produced in the fpectator 
by a figna] aét of virtue exercifed by another, fhould be called 
an emotion, or a paffion. ‘* The former (fays he) it can fcarce 
be, becaufe it involves defire ; and the latter it can fcarce be, 
becaufe it has no objeét*.” ‘The Reader will readily per- 
ceive that his Lordfhip is led into this difficulty by his (in 
our apprehenfion) erroneous diftinétion between emotion and 
paffion ; and this miftake involves him in frequent ambiguity 
and perplexity. The following reflections, however, difplay 
his Lordfhip’s intimate acquaintance with the human heart, 
and yield ftrong teftimony of the benevolence of his own. 
*< Let any man (fays he) attentively confider his own heart, 
when he thinks warmly of any fignal aé& of gratitude, and 
he will be confcious of a vague feeling of gratitude, as diftin& 
from the efteem or admiration he has for the grateful perfon. 
The feeling is fingular in the following refpe&, that it in- 
volves a defire to perform acts of gratitude, without having 
any particular object; though in this ftate the mind, won- 
derfully difpofed toward an object, neglects no object upon 
which it can-vent itfelf. Any aé& of kindnefs or good will, 
that-would not be regarded upon another occafion, is greedily 


feized ; and the vague feeling is converted into a real paffion 
of gratitude.” 


His Lordfhip next explains how one emotion or paffion is 
productive of another. An agreeable object (he obferves) 
makes every thing connected with it appear agreeable. Af- 
fection. fometimes rifes fo high, as to convert defects into pro- 


* Our Author fhould have faid here, as he expreffes himfelf after- 


wards, “ No particular obje& ;” and this, in part, would have folved 
the difficulty. ' 
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prieties, The fame communication of paffion obtains in. the 
relation of principal and acceffory, 


In the enfuing Section his Lordfhip traces the caufes of fear 
and anger, and obferves, that by operating inftin@tively, they 
frequently afford fecurity when the flower operations of de- 
liberative reafon would be too late. They who have the 
advantage of being acquainted with the learned Writer's 
former works, will perceive that, on the fubject of inftinétive 
anger, he has repeated the fentiments contained in. his ex- 
cellent Treatife on the Criminal Law, prefixed to his Hifte- 
rical Law Traéts. : 


The ingenious Philofopher, in the next Se€tion, unfolds 
by what means the emotions caufed by fiction have fuch in- 
fluence over the mind. ‘* A thing (he obferves) may be re- 
called to the mind with different degrees of accuracy. We 
commonly are fatisfied with a flight recollection of the chief 
circumftances; and, in fuch recollection, the thing is not 
figured as prefent, nor any image formed. I retain the con- 
{cioufnefs of my prefent fituation, and barely remember that 
formerly I was a fpeétator ; but with refpect to an interefting 
object or event, which made a ftrong impreflion, the mind 
fometimes, not fatisfied with a curfory review, chufes to re- 
volve every circumftance. In this cafe I conceive myfelf to 
be a fpectator as I was originally, and I perceive every parti- 
cular paffing in my prefence, in the fame manner as when I 
was in reality a {peétator.” From the confideration of this 
ideal prefence arifing from an aét of memory, his Lordfhip 
proceeds to confider the idea of a thing raifed by fpeech, by 
writing, or by ‘eyanp which, he obferves, is of the fame 
nature with an idea of memory. ‘* An important event, b 
a lively and accurate defcription, rouZes my attention, an 
infenfibly transforms me into a f{pectator. I perceive ideall 
every incident as pafling in my prefence.” Hence he takes 
occafion to obferve that if, in reading, idea] prefence be the 
means by which our paffions are moved, it makes no difference 
whether the fubjeét be a fable or a reality. In fupport of 


this theory, he contends, that genuine hiftory commands our - - 


paffions by means of ideal prefence only ; and therefore, that 
with refpeé to this effect, genuine hiltory ftands upon -the 
{ame footing with fable. Gur fympathy muft vanifh fo foon 
as we begin to refleét on the incidents in either. The effect 
of hiftory, in point of inftruction, depends in fome meafure 
on its variety. But hiftory cannot reach the heart while we 
indulge any reflection upon the facts. Such reflection, if it 
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engage our belief, never fails at the fame time to poifon our 
pleafure, by convincing us that our fympathy for thofe wha 
are dead and gone, is abfurd. 


His Lordfhip expatiates on the many admirable effects of 
ideal prefence, and from this principle he deduces many ac- 
curate rules of Criticifm. He obferves, that in ay hiftorical 
poem no improbable incident ought to be admitted ; and from 
hence he takes occafion to cenfure the ufe of machinery in an 
epic poem: the argument, as he remarks, concluding ftill 
more ftrongly agajnft jmaginary beings, than againft impro- 
bable facts. Fictions of this nature may amufe by their no- 
velty and fingularity, but they can never move the fympa- 
thetic paffions, becaufe they cannot impofe on the mind any 
perception of reality. 


The learned Writer, in the next place, very properl 
diftinguifhes pleafant and painful emotions, from agreeable 
and difagreeable. ‘* When a paffion is termed pleafant 
or painful, we refer.to the actual feeling; when termed agree- 
able or difagreeable, it is confidered as an object of thought 
or reflection. A paffion is pleafant or painful to the perfon 
in.whom it exifts ; it is agreeable or difagreeable to the per- 
fon who makes it the fubject of contemplation. The different 
modifications of thefe qualities are next examined, and _ hig 
Lordfhip obferves, that from acutenefs of fenfe arifes what 
is termed delicacy of ta/te. | 


The interrupted exiftence of emotions and paffions, with 
their growth and decay, form the fubject of Part III. It is 
obferved, that emotions require the conftant exertion of an 
operating caufe, and ceafe when the caufe is withdrawn. An 
emotion may fubfift whjle its caufe is prefent, and when its 
caufe is removed, may fubfift by means of an idea, though 
in.a fainter degrée; but yanifhes the moment another thought 
occupies the mind, With refpeét to their grawth and decay, 
fome emotions are produced in their utmoft perfection, and 
have a very fhort endurance: this is the cafe of furprize, of 
wonder, and fometimes of terror. Loye, hatred, and fome 
other paffions, increafe gradually toa certain pitch, and there- 
after decay gradually,” ; | 


In the enfuing Part, co-exiftent emotions and paffions are 
taken into confideration, beginning with the fimpler emotions 
raifed by different founds, and proceeding thence to the more 
complex, which opens a large field of acute and refined Cri- 
ticifm. Mm a> 1a 
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‘Fhe power of paffion to adjuft our opinions: and belief ta 


jts gratification, is illuftrated' in the next Part. On this 


head his Lordfhip makes fome very nice and juft obfervations, 
which prove the delicacy of his feelings, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the human mind. In an Appendix to this 
part he endeavours to fhew, that eyen in computing time and 
{pace, the power of paffion adjufts them to its gratification. 
But on this fubjeé&t his Lordfhip’s reflections are obfcured by 
refinement ; and in many inftances are, in our judgment, far 


from juft. 


In the next Part, however, which concerns the refemblance 
emotions bear to their caufes, the learned Writer gives en- 
tire fatisfaction. But we muft not forget our limits; there- 
fore we proceed to Part VII, wherein the final caufes of the 
more frequent emotions and paffions are admirably difplayed. 


From this general theory of emotions and paffions, his 
Lordfhip enters upon an enquiry concerning fuch attributes, 
relations, and circumftances, as, in the fine arts, are chiefly 
employed to raife agreeable emotions, beginning with beauty, 
of which he diftinguifhes two kinds. ‘The firft he terms in- 
trinfic beauty, becaufe it is difcovered in a fingle objeét, with- 
out relation to any other. ‘The fecond he terms relative 
beauty, becaufe it is founded on the relation of objects ; ‘and 
from this diftin@tion he deduces many pertinent and accurate 
reflections, 


Grandeur and fublimity come next under examination; 
and here the Author rifes with his fubjec&t. The emotions, 
he obferves, raifed by great and elevated objects, are clearly 
diftinguifhable, not only in the internal feeling, but even 
in their external expreflions. A great object dilates the 
breaft, and makes the fpectator endeavour to enlarge his bulk. 
This, he very acutely obferves, is remarkable in perfons, 
who, neglecting delicacy in behaviour, give way to nature 
without referve. Grandeur and fublimity are next confidered 
in a figurative fenfe. His Lordfhip then proceeds to remark, 
that in order to have a juft conception of grandeur and fubli- 
mity, it is neceflary to be obferved, that within certain li- 
mits they produce their ftrongeft effects, which leflen. by 
excefs as well as by defect, This is remarkable in grandeur 
and fublimity, taken in their proper fenfe." The itrongeft 
emotion of grandeur is raifed by an object that can be kes 
in at one view. An object fo immenfe as not to be com-~ 
prehended but in parts, tends rather to diftraét than fatisfy 
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the mind. The fame is equally remarkable in figurative 


grandeur and elevation. Sentiments may be fo ftrained as 


to become obfcure, or to exceed the capacity of the human 
mind. From thefe principles his Lordfhip deduces many 
excellent rules of Criticifm, which he illuftrates by examples 
drawn from the beft Writers, and fhews where fome of them 
have violated thofe rules, by ftrained defcriptions, which con- 
ftitute that fpecies of the falfe fublime, known by the name 
of bombatt. 


The next Chapter treats of motion and force. Motion (he 
obferves) is certainly agreeable in all its varieties of quick- 
nefs and flownefs. But that degree of motion which corre- 
fponds to the natural courfe of our perceptions, is moft agree- 
able. Motion and force, agreeable in themfelves, are alfo 
agreeable by their utility. Hence the fuperior beauty of fome 
machines, where force and motion concur to perform the 
work of numerous hands. 


Novelty, and the unexpected appearance of objects, con- 
ftitutes the fubject of the fixth Chapter. In enumerating the 
emotions excited by novelty, his Lordfhip obferves, that 
novelty, wherever found, is the caufe of wonder, which he 
diftinguifhes from admiration ; the latter being directed upon 
the operator who performs any thing wonderful: and both 
are diftinét from furprize, which is raifed by any thing 
breaking in unexpectedly, and without the preparation ofan 
connection. This emotion may be occafioned by the molt 
familiar obje&, fuch as the accidental meeting a friend, who 
was reported to be dead ; but it will not be produced, if the 
fpeCtator be prepared for the fight. An dasha in India 
will not fuprize a traveller who goes to fee one, and yet its 
novelty will raife his wonder. 


In the feventh Chapter, which treats of vifible objets, his 
Lordfhip, in a great degree, confirms the propofitions which 
we have endeavoured to eftablifh in our introduétion. ‘It 
feems difficult, (he acknowleges) if at all practicable, to 
eftablifh before-hand any general charaéter, by which objects 
of this kind may be diftinguifhed from others. All men are 
not equally affected by vifible objects; and even the fame 
hig is more difpofed to laugh at one time than another.” 

aw this obfervation will hold equally true with refpect to 
other fubjects, which affect the fenfitive part of our nature. 
For it is impoffible to lay down any general rules before-hand 
by which we may judge of them, fince the judgment formed 
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depends, in a great meafure, on the difpofition of the perfon 
towards the fubject. Therefore, as we have premifed, all 
that human {kill can do, is-to trace, a pofferiori, the prin- 
ciples which produced: the particular mode of affection or 
averfion. wherewith the mind was affected. But to return, 


With refpe&t to objeéts that caufe laughter, the Author 
diftinguifhes them into two kinds—rifible or ridiculous.—The 
firft raifes an emotion of laughter that is altogether pleafant ; 
the emotion of laughter, raifed by the other, is qualified by 
that of contempt ; arid the mixed emotion, partly"pleafant, 
partly painful, is termed the emotion of ridicule. 


Having difcuffed the qualities and circumftances of fingle 
objects, he proceeds to the relations of objects, beginning 
with the relations of refemblance and contraft. Curiofit 
(he obferves) particularly incites us to confider objects in the 
way of comparifon, in order to difcover their differences and 
refemblances. The gratification of this propeniiy (he ob- 
ferves) lies in difcovering difference where refemblance pre- 
vails,'and in difcovering refemblance where difference pre- 
vails. With refpeét to refemblance, he takes notice, that 
when it is too entire it hath no effect, however different in 
kind the things compared may be. But this remark is a 
plied to works of art only; for natural objeéts, of different 
kinds, have fcarce ever an entire refemblance. With regard 
to contraft, emotions make the greateft figure when con- 
trafted in fucceffion ; but then it ought to be neither precipitate 
nor immoderately flow. ‘Towards the end of this Chap- 
ter he enters upon a very important queftion, concernin 
emotions raifed by the fine arts, viz. What ought to be the 
rule of fucceffion; whether refemblance ought to be ftudied 
or contraft? He concludes, that the emotions raifed by the 
fine arts are generally too nearly related to make a figure by 
refemblance, and for that reafon their fucceffion ought to be 
regulated as much as poffible by centratft. , 


In the laft Chapter of this Volume his Lordthip treats of 
uniformity and variety. His reflections on thefe heads are 
curious. ‘¢ The uniformity or variety of a train, he obferves, 
fo far as compofed of external objects, depends on the parti- ~ 
cular objects that furround the percipient at the time. A> ° 
natural train of ideas of memory is more circumfcribed, each | 
object being linked by fome conneétion to what precedes, and | 
to what follows it; but a train of ideas, fuggefted by reading, 
may be varied at will, provided we have books in ftore.' In 
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the next place he confiders a train of perceptions with tefped 
to pleafureand pain. A man, he obferves, is always in a 
pleafant ftate of mind, when his perceptions flow in their na- 
tural courfe: on the other hand, the refiftance felt in. retard~ 
ing or accelerating the natural courfe, excites a pain, which, 
though fcarcely felt in fmal] removes, becomes confiderable 
toward the extremes. He recommends the preferving a mid- 
dle ftate between uniformity and too great variety, and pro- 
ceeds to examine how far uniformity or variety ought to be 
ftudied imthe fine arts? On this enquiry, he concludes, that 
in works expofed continually to public view, and in every 
fort of writing intended for amufement, variety is neceflary; 
on which principles he examines and cenfures the works of 
fome celebrated Authors. 


_ Such is the fcope of the firft Volume; which, though it has 
Jed us beyond our ufual limits, will not appear long to thofe 
who have a juft fenfe of the nicety and importance of the fub- 
ject. As to the merit of the work upon the whole, we fufpend 
our opinion till the conclufion of the Article. R-a 
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Voyages from Afia to America, for compleating the Difcoveries o 
"he ‘Noh ot Coaft of “borisa, To which js profi 4 
Summary of the Voyages made by the Ruffians on the Frozen Sea, 
in Search of a North-Eaf? Paffage, Serving as an Explana- 
tion of a Map of the Rujfian Difcoveries, publifhed by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Peterfourgh. Tranflated from the High 
Dutch of S. Muller, of the Royal Academy of Peterfburgh, 
With the Addition of three new Maps. By Thomas Jefferys, 

Geographer to his Majefty, 4to, 6s. fewed. Jefferys. 


H E many bold pndertakings, the many arduous enters 
prizes, in which curiofity or intereft have in all ages 
engaged mankind, afford amazing inftances of the influence 


.of fuch powerful: motives. Nature, however, has fometimes 


placed obftacles in the way, which not all the powers of in- 
duftry and ingenuity united, have been able to furmount. 
This hath hitherto been the cafe with every attempt, to effec 
a more {peedy Navigation, from Europe fo the Eaft Indies, 
than by the prefent method of doubling the Cape of Good- 
Hope. , 


Various are the fchemes, as the Editor obferves, that have 


‘been projected to facilitate this Voyage, and to fave the time 
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gnd trouble of coafting round the continent of Africa, That 
of cutting a-canal frorn-the Levant to the Red Sea, and the 
other, of doing the fame acrofs the narrow neck of land at 
Darien, are well known, and have been-long fince exploded. 
Not that we are of opinion the latter is fo impracticable as 
many will have it. In fome future age of the world, perhaps, 
when America‘comes to be fully peopled, andthe fpirit of 
Improvement fhall go forth among its inhabitants, the con- 
tinents of North and South Ametica may be disjoined, and 
a friendly communication opened between the Weft Indies 
and the South Seas. Nature herfelf, the beft engineer, may 
probably affift-in the work: nay, the earth, yielding by de- 

ees to the fea, may poflibly effect it altogether; or, yawn+ 
ing amid{t thofe dreadful convulfions to. which it is fubject, 
may afford a bed for the defcending waters, while the waves, 
mixing to form-a channel, defcribe the hoftile bounds of two 
contending and implacable nations. 


In the prefent ftate of things, however, all projeé?s for ef- 
feéting fuch a communication may be juftly deemed vifionary ; 
the more fenfible adventurers of later years have therefore 
directed their aim to the difcovery of a North-Eaft or @ 
North-Weft Paflage. ‘The latter*has been feveral times at- 
tempted. by our own countrymen, though without any great 
appearance of fuccefs. Indeed the difcoveries of the Ruffians 
make entirely againft the poffibility of fucceeding that way, 
while they ferve very clearly to prove, that the fea is con- 
tinued all round the northern parts of Afia, eaftward to Ja- 
pan and China. But although this be a nearer way than to 
go round the Cape of Good Hope, the obftacles which pre- 
fent themfelves on account of the ice, will probably render its 
navigation for ever impracticable. The delay, occafioned by 
this circumftance, has been fo very great, that the Ruffians 
have been fometimes two or three years in making the voyage 
from the mouth of the Lena (a river rifing in Siberia, and 
emptying itfelf in the Frozen Sea) to Kamtfchatki; they 
not being able; during the fhort fummer of thofe parts, ‘to 

afs through the ice before the winter fets in again. There 
is little probability therefore, that other nations, lefs inured 
to the rigour of fuch climates, fhould- fucceed where the 
Ruffians have failed ; or, indeed, that they fhould ever attempt 
fuch a navigation again. .So that-Mr. Muller might have . 
fpared himfelf the trouble of particularly diffuading them from 
it, by: urging the impediments which he has recited in p. 24, 
of the eo + ua Liiva ; 
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Some political views may, perhaps, be fufpeéted to have 
entered into the motives for giving this advice, as the Ruffians 
have been very folicitous, in all their Voyages this way, to 
extend their dominions, by exacting tribute of the inhabi- 
tants of the feveral countries difcovered. The French are 
famous for making wilful geographical miftakes, and other 
errors of this kind, with a view to deceive other nations, and 
difcourage them from intermeddling or examining into their 
pretended claims. ‘che Ruffians, however, we fhould ima- 
gine, need not in this cafe follow fo difingenuous an example; 
as, whatever ufe a North-Eaft Paflage might be of to other 
Europeans trading toChina, &c. the climate through which 
they muft pafs feems too inhofpitable ever to occafion any 


great difputes, relating to fovereignty and right of poffeffion. 


The publication of thefe Voyages indeed may ferve to gratify 
the curiofity of the Geographer, but we will venture to fay, 
they will never excite that of the Navigator to undertake 
fo perilous a journey as is here delineated. 


The firft Part of this work contains an account of the fe- 
veral expeditions, made to difcover the eaftern extremity of 
Afia, ‘and to.determine whether the Frozen Sea was_conti- 
nued round the northern fhores of Europe, along that of Afia, 
to Japan. The Ruffians had alfo another view, which was 
that of fettling the boundaries of their extenfive empire, and 
reduce the {cattered nations, that inhabit thofe vaft tracts of 
land,: under fome kind of fubjeétion. Jn the courfe’of thefe 
narrations we meet with feveral extraordinary particulars, 
relating to the cuftoms and manners of the barbarous inhabi- 
tants of thefe regions, as well as to the natural hiftory of the 
foil. Some of thefe particulars indeed have been mentioned 


‘jn former works, ‘but frequently mixed with fo much falfhood, 


as to carry with them rather the air of romance than true 
hiftory. . Thus when the Reader is told, that on the conti- 
nent oppofite the eaftern extremity of Afia, there are a people 
who have tails like dogs, and another nation that have feet 
like ravens, covered with the fame kind of {kins ; it is enough 
to make him fufpect the veracity of every other part of fuch 
relations. Would not one doubt of the truth of what is 
afferted on the fame authority, that there are in thefe parts a 
people, who,cut holes through their cheeks in order to put 
large teeth into their mouths, made out of thofe of the fea- 


hhorfe? And yet, from the repeated accounts of feveral tra- 


vellers, this:fact appears to be true. Nature produces many 
ftrange things, but none fo abfurd and prepofterous as art. 
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The truth of the accounts we have had concerning the {peedy 
vegetation of trees and plants in thefe cold regions, has often 
been queftioned ; we are here neverthelefs aflured of the fol- 
lowing particulars. Speaking of Siberia, we are told, that 
«¢ Though very little corn is fown in this country, yet that 
which is, whatever grain it be of, thrives apace; but: the 
ftraw never exceeds fix inches,in height, for as foon as the 
corn peeps out of the ground, it immediaiely fhoots . into 
ears, and ripens in fix weeks time. The reafon of this is, 
becaufe here the fun is hardly ever below the horizon in fam- 
mer, but affords its cherifhing warmth, both night and day, 
to the ground. And whatis moft obfervable, is, that during 
that whole time it does not. rain; but the earth, though fat 
and black, yet never thaws above fix or nine inches deep: 
infomuch that the roots are plentifully fupplied with moifture 
from below, whilft the conftant heat of the fun above irra- 


diates what is out of the ground: and this is the caufe of fo 
quick a harveft.” 


‘The received accounts of the Korjaki are alfo here related 
as true, particularly the ftory of the:better. fort of them get- 
ting drunk with the liquor of ftewed mufhrooms, while the 
poor among them catch the urine, made by the rich on thole 


occafions, and get as heartily intoxicated with their favourite 
fpirit thus doubly diftilled. 


The following ftory is told us of the extraordinary kind 
of dogs, which they have at Kamtfchatki. ‘“ On the eaft 
fide of the country of Kamtfchatki, towards the fea, there 
lives a people who keep no other fort of beafts but dogs; 
which,. though they are but of a common fize, are re- 
markable, in that they have hair of fix inches long. In 
1718, acertain Waiwode travelling in a fledge with twelve 
dogs, towards the city of Berefowa, got himfelf wrapped 
up in warm quilts, and girt faft in the flédge, in order 
to fecure him from the feverity of the cold, and fo pre- 
vent his falling out in cafe the fledgefhould overturn. -: The 
Oftiack, who was his guide, fkaited along fide of him, 
(according to cuftom, in cafe the fledge fhould over-turn, to 
raife it up again) and coming on a large plain, where ‘the 
ground is generally covered man’s depth with fnow, the dogs, 
(which the Oftiacks alfo ufe for hunting) efpying a fox at 
a diftance, immediately flew in purfuit of their game, and run 
away with the Waiwode with fuch fwiftnefs, that it was 
impoffible for the guide to keep pace with them, and the 
foon got out of fight. The guide followed the track, but did 
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not come up to his paflenger till the next morning, whcri 
he found hiin in the fledge overturned, ftill well wrapt up, 
and tightly girt into it. By good luck the ftump of a tree, 
which ftood out above the fnow, had ftopped the fledge, or 
elfe it might probably have coft the Waiwode his life. Thefe 
dogs ate able to draw great burthens, for in the year 1718 
Governor Knees Mifchewfki ordered a whole pipe of brandy 
to be brought from the convent of Ketfkoe to the city of 
Berefowa,which was done by fixteen dogs. People never travel 
a nights, but only a days with dogs; in the morning, before 
they fet out, each dog has two frozen fifh, which is his al- 
lowance for the whole day. At night, when they come to 
their journey’s end, thefe poor creatures are fo weary that 
they cannot eat, but prefently lie down to fleep. Whenever 
any paflenger comes to a ftage where he is to have frefh dogs, 
all the dogs of that village fet up a moft terrible howling, 
knowing that they arey. fome of them, to have the fame 
fate *,” 


Of the Tfchuktfchi, or people to the north-eaft extremity 
of Afia, we are told a fimilar cuftom to what Paulus Venetus 
relates of the inhabitants of Camul; and what is obferved 
by fome other Writers concerning the hofpitality of the other 
barbarous nations; ‘* When a ftranger, it is faid, comes to 
them, let him be of their own or another nation, they offer 
him their wives and daughters as bedfellows. If they are not 
handfome enough, or are too old for the gueft, they bring 
him fome other woman from among their nezghbours ; where- 
upon fhe prefents him with a bafon of urine frefh made in 
his prefence, with which he is obliged to rince his mouth. 
tf he refufes the offer, they hold him for their enemy ; but, 
rom his accepting of it, they conclude his fincere friend- 
fhip.” + 

Strange as fuch a cuftom as this may appear to Europeans, 
as being fo contrary to the notions and practices of civilized 
nations, yet thefe very people feem to have a {trong fenfe of li- 
berty, and a high notion of independency ; the men, wher 


* As Mr. Muller was himfelf fome time in Siberia, and had an 
opportunity of knowing many things relating to thefe favage nations, 
his repeating thefe ftories feems to authenticate them ; if indeed they 
are inferted in his work, which however we cannot aflure the Reader, 
not having the original German at hand, and as they are inferted in 


the Tranflation by way of note. The Tranflator, or Englifh Editor, 


however, gives no intimation that they are added by him. 
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taken prifoners in war, generally killing themfelves rather - 
than fubmit to the indignity of fervitude. 


The fecond Part of this work relates to the Voyages and 
Adventures of the Mariners and others, who, by order of 
Peter the Great, and his fucceflors, have been fent by the 
Ruffian Government, to difcover whether Afia and America 
were connected ; and, if not, how wide a diftance there might 
be between them? This illuftrious Prince was fo earneft 
to know this particular, that he gave inftructions for that 
purpofe in his own hand writing, and ordered Admiral Apraxin 
to fee them carried into execution. After his deceafe, the 
Emprefs Catherine began her reign with an order for the ex- 
pedition to Kamtfchatka. This was undertaken by Captain 
Bering, with the two Lieutenants Spanberg and Tichirikow, 
as affiftants. They fet out from Peterfburgh in the year 
1725, and, after combating numberlefs difficulties, effected 
the purpofe of their errand ; the Captain returning to Peterf-. 
burgh in the year 1730. The following anecdote may ferve 
to thew how far, at this time, the police of the Ruffian go- 
vernment was improved, eyen to the moft diftant parts of its 
dominions. ‘* While Captain. Bering made the laft Voyage; 
from the river Kamtfchatka towards the Eaft, a Japannefe. 
veffel was again driven to the coaft of Kamtfchatka, where it. 
ftranded in July, 1729, fouth of the bay of Awatfcha. A chief, 
of 50 Coflacks, named Andreas Schtinnikow, came hither 
with fome Kamtfchedales, when the Japannefe had juft brought 
their goods afhore from the fhip. Schtinnikow received fome, 
prefents from them, but this did not fatisfy him ; for, after 
ipending two days among the Japannefe, he left them inthe 
night time, and concealed himfelf with his company in the 
neighbourhood, in order to fee how they would proceed. 
The Japannefe, afflicted at Schtinnikow’s departure, wanted. 
to feek for other inhabitants, for which purpofe they took a 
boat and fteered along the coait; upon which Schtinnikow 
ordered the Kamtfchedales to follow them, and to fhoot them 
all except two, which they did: fo that out of 17 Japannefe 
there remained alive only an old man, and a boy of eleven 
years old. Schtinnikow, having taken pofleffion of all their 
effects, and caufed their fhip to be broken to pieces in order 
to make ufe of the iron, he took the two Japannefe as pri- 
foners of war, or rather as flaves, to Werchnei Kamtfchat- 
{koi Oftrog. This barbarity fhewn to fhipwrecked ftrangers 
could not remain unpunifhed. Schtinnikow having taken his 
trial, received the halter for his reward; but the Japannefe 
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were fent to Jakutzk in, 1731, and from thence to Fobolfk : 
after which, in 1732, they were brought to Peterfburgh.” 


In the beginning of the year 1733 a fecond expedition to 
Kamtfchatka was undertaken by the fame perfons, three gen- 
tlemen of the Academy of Sciences accompanying them, by 
order of Government, to render their Ditcoveries more ac- 
curate and compleat. ‘Theie were Mr. T. Gmelin, Profeflor 
of Chemiftry and Natural Hittory; Mr. L. de Lifle de la 
Croyicre, Profeflor of Aftronomy; and Mr. §. Muller, the 
Writer of thefe Voyages. ‘Fhe firft undertook the obferva- 
tion ef what might occur, with regard to animals, plants, 
minerals, and other objects worth notice im Natural Hiftory. 
It was the bufinefs of the fecond to afcertain, by aftronomicab 
obfervations, the fituation of the countries that might be dif- 
covered ; and that of the laft, to give the civil hiftory of Si- 
beria and: its antiquities, with a defcription of the manners 
aud cuftoms of the people, as alfo to draw upa relation of 
the oceurrences of the voyage. How thefe academical Gen- 
tlemen acquitted themfelves in their feveral departments, it is 
not our bufinefs here paricularly to enquire. Let it fuffice 
to obferve that want of health, and other accidents, pre- 
vented their executing many things they intended. The 
world, however, is greatly obliged to Profeflor Gmelin, and 
our Author, for fome curious particulars relative to the natu- 
ral and civil hiftory of Siberia. We could wifh, in honour 
to the memory of De la Croyiere, that he had done any thing 
of confequence, as his life was made a facrifice to the hard- 
fhips he met with, or the intemperance he fell into, during 
the voyage. ‘Fo fay the truth, his tafk was by much the 
moft adventurous and difficult; Mr. Muller refiding in Sibe- 
via, and Mr. Gmelin, obtaining a coadjutor, to eafe him of 
the moft dangerous part of the expedition. This was Mr. 
Steller, who acquitted himfelf with reputation, and indeed 
acquired fome profit by the voyage*. As to the Marine 
Officers, and poseicatandy the Commander in Chief, Captain 


* This Gentleman has given very particular defcriptions of feveral 
fea-anima!s they met with on the unknowm coafts they vifited, which 
defcriptions are inferted in the Commentaries of the Academy of 
Sciences. He brought alfo no lefs than 3co. beaver-fkins with him 
hack to Kamtfchatka and Siberia. However, by ftaying at Kamt- 
fchatka after his fellow travellers, he embroiled himfelf in matters 
foreign to his department; and, though honourably acquitted, and 
allowed to return to Peterfburgh, lived not to arrive there, but died 
ofa fever at Tumen. 
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Bering, the kardfhips they met with were extreme ; the.Com- 
mander himfelf expiring on an uninhabited ifland, in a moft 


deplorable fituation. Of the life and death of this gallant 
and enterprizing officer, Mr. Muller gives the following con- 
cife account: ‘** He was a Dane by birth, and had, in his 
youth, made Voyages to the Eaft and Weft Indies, when the 
glorious example. of the immortal Emperor, Peter the Great, 
for the marine *, tempted him to feck his fortune in. Ruffias 
In the year 1707 he was a Lieutenant, and in 1710 Captain- 
Lieutenant in the Ruffian fleet. Having ferved in the Cron- 
ftadt fleet from its beginning, and been in all the expeditions 
by fea, in the war with the Swedes, he joined to the capacity 
requifite for his office a long experience. It is a pity that it 
was his fate to end his life in fuch an unfortunate manner, 
He may be faid to have been buried half alive ; for the fand 
rolling down continually from the fide of the ditch in which 
he lay t, and covering his feet, he at laft would not fuffer it td 
be removed, and faid, that he felt fome warmth from it; 
which otherwife he fhould want in the remaining parts of his 
body ; and thus the fand increafed: fo that after his deceafe 
they were obliged to fcrape him out of the ground, in order to 
inter him in a proper manner.” 


Meffrs. Ginelin and Muller returtied to Peterfburgh in the 
beginning of the year 1743; Captain Tfchirikow, in 1745 ; 
and the furviving Mariners, in 1749: fo that this fecond ex- 
pedition to Kamtfchatka may be faid to have lafted near fix- 
teen years. 


As to the three additional Maps comprized in this Enolifly 
Edition, the two firft are fmall indiftin& things ; the one, 4 
copy of part of the Japannefe Map of the World, and the 
other a like copy of de Lifle’s and Buache’s fictitious Map, 
founded on the pretended Difcoveries of De Fonte; De Fuca, 
and others. ‘The third additional Map is a pretty large and 
corteét one of Canada and the northern part of Louifiana, ex- 
tending weftward to the coaft which the Ruffians difcovered 
in 1741. 

As we fee no table of errata to this work, it will be very 
proper for the Publifher to add one, or to cancel the pages 
29 and 30, where the Pacific ocean is twice eafled the Atlantic 


* This paflage is not very intelligible, bat it is extraéted verbatim 
from the book. a 
+ The Captain and his crew being fhipwrecked, and obliged to 
lodge themfelves in the hollows between the fand-hulls, for want of 
etter convenience. 
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ocean. We imagine this to be a miftake of the Tranflator, 
into which he might be led by its being called in the original 
the We/tern ocean, which undoubtedly it is to the Americans, 
who were the people that called it fo. Miftakes of this kind 
ferve to fhew how neceflary it is, that Tranflators fhould 
know fomething of the fubjects th: y take in hand, as well as 
of the language in which they are treated. It had not been 
ainifs a!fo if the very incompetent T’ranflator had looked into a 
Latin dictionary, or got fomebody to tell him the meaning of 
the word Adjunétus, as the Englifh Reader may probably not 
know what to make of Mr. Adjunétus Steller, any more 
than of the names of fome Writers of our own country, 


with Latin terminations. 
K-n-k 





Conclufion of the Account of Bufching’s Geography. 


Aving, in our Review for February, given a fummary 

of the plan of this work, we fhall now prefent our 
Readers with an extract, that they may be enabled to form 
fome idea of the manner in which it is executed. 


In our Author’s Jntroduction to Germany, we have a more, 
diftin&t -and- accurate account of what. deferves notice in 
that country, whether confidered ina phyfical or. politicak 
view, than we have ever met with in fo narrow a compals. 


“¢ Germany, (fays our Author, who feems determined to 
draw the panegyric of his native foil) taken in general, is a’ 
blefled and happy country, being either richly or fufficiently 
provided with ail the neceffaries and conveniencies of life. 
{ts foil, indeed, is not every where equally fertile ; what is 
wanting, however, in one place, is made up by the fuperfluity 
of another. Its agriculture is every day improving ; it yields 
all kinds of grain in plenty. The Germans cultivate hemp, 
flax, hops, anife, cummin, tobacco, madder, wead, faffron, 
&c. It:produces alfoa variety of excellent garden-ftuff; like- 
wife all forts of common French and Italian fruits. 


«© Germany produces wine which vies with,’ nay furpaffes 
the French and Hungarian wines. In Auitria, in the circle 
of Bavaria, andthe electorate of Mentz, in Hefle, the Wet- 
terau, in Suabia, in the circles of Upper and Lower Saxony, 
and in the circle of Weftphalia, are falt f{prings and boiling 
fountains. The bringing up cattle is alfo very confiderable 
and of great benefit to the Germans, infomuch that the num- 
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ber of horfes, oxen, cows, fheep, goats, and fwine, is here 
incredibly great. The marfh lands in the dutchy of Holftein, 
the principality of Eaft Friefland, and the dutchy of Bremen, 
&c. afford cheefe and butter of the beft kind, and in the 
greateft plenty. Of tame foul we have poultry, -turkies, pi- 
geons, geefe, and ducks. Exclufive of thefe we have the 
ftork, {poon-bill, wild goofe, wild duck, fwans, butftards, 
pheafants, wood-cocks, partridges, groufe, fnipes, larks, field- 
fares, ortolans, quails; as alfo the falcon, heron, hawk, &c. 
The chace and hunting grounds in Germany are numerous 
and fine, abounding in deer, boars, hares, and rabbits ; alfo 
bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, badgers, martens, &c. In Mo- 
ravia a f{pecies of leopards and beavers are found, and the nu- 
merous rivers, lakes, and ponds in Germany abound in va- 


rious and fine forts of fifth, &c. &c.” 


After giving a fhort account of the minerals to be found in 
Germany, its ancient inhabitants, &c. the Author goes on to 
obferve that the German language has not only undergone 

reat alterations, infomych that but few of the Learned un- 
derftand the Writers of the middle age, as Ottfried, for in- 
ftance, but that even at prefent the pronunciation, phra- 
feology, and acceptation of words, are fo very different, that 
one German frequently cannot underftand another. There 
are but very few who write and {peak che language with pu- 
rity and correctnefs ; and even the Grammarians themfelves 
are of different opinions with refpeét to the principles and 
‘rules on which it is formed. From the beginning of the 
Jaft century, indeed, feveral focieties have gradually been 
formed in Germany, which have given room to hope for 
‘an improvement of the language ; but they confine themfelves 
folely, we are told, to the province of eloquence, neglecting 
critical enquiries into the phrafeology, &c. 


“© With refpect to Learning, (fays our Author) the Ger- 
mans at prefent difpute the palm with all other nations. 
Not only their natural vivacity* and ftrong itch of imitation, 
but alfo the variety of governments in Germany, their mutual 
emulation, and the freedom Proteftants enjoy there of writ- 
ing according to their own judgment, has procured the greateft 
improvement of the fciences among them. Nor is there aay 
place in the world where more books are written and printed 
than among the Germans ; and though this itc) of writing 
gives rife to many ordinary and mean performances, yet have 


* The vivacity of Germans! Rifas teneatis! 
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many.important and weighty writings appeared from time te 


time in the world. ‘The French had formerly the reputation 


of excelline all other nations in what is called the Beaux Arts; 


‘but at prefent they can claim no fuperiority in this refpec 


over the German Proteftants. In fetiling the lower and higher 
fchools, and in all their regulations for the advancement of 


Learning, much indeed wanted reformation; but yet no 


people come up to us Germans, even in this refpect. In 
Germany are thirty-fix unive:fities, feventeen Proteftant ones, 
und feventeen Roman-Cathclic ones, with two other mixed 
ones, viz. thofe of Etfurth and Heidelberg. The number af 
riding academics, colleges, Gymnajia and Latin fchools, is here 
alfo ver great. We have likewife academies and focieties 
for the fciences, as namely, the Imperi: i Leopeldine academy 
of the Natura Curiofi, the academy of fciences at Berlin, the 
fociety of fciences at Gottingen, the academy of the ufeful 
fciences at Erfurth, the fociety of liberal arts at Leipfic, and 
the learned fociety at Duifburg ; to which we may alfo add, 
the Latin focicty of Jena. 


“¢ ‘There is no one fpecies or branch of learning which has 
not already been cultivated among the Germans, or which has 
not even been carried by them toa greater perfection. ‘I fhall 
briefly touch on the principal merits and inventions of the Ger- 
mans jn certain perticular branches of learning. The theolo- 

ical fciences are not more indebted to any people than to the 
Gerken Proteftants, as it is alfoio be hoped they will be ftil] 
carrjed on by them to a greater height. ‘The Germans have 
likewife merited not a little from ‘the Roman jurifprudence. 


Rit‘erhufius, Funceius, and Burgermeifter, have explained the 


laws of the twélve tables. Heineccius has applied himfelf to 
the Ediftum perpetuum, Ritter, to the Codex Ti heodsfianus. 
In the {cience of phyfic their deferts are likewife confiderable ; ; 
and, in Jatter times, Stahl and Hoffmann in particular have 
contiibuted largely to improvements in it, and acquired the 
reputation of univerfal teachers. With refpeé alfo to the 
vegetable kingdom, the Germans have exceéded all others : 
Rivinus was the firft who paved the way, and from him it is 
that al! the reft have borrowed their inftructions. The fame 
which he acquired with regard to the greater and more per- 
fe& plants, Dellenius afterwards obtained with refpect to the 
mofles and fungi. In the arts too of diffection and healing, 
or urgery, Heifter has made confiderable difcoveries and im- 
provements, and in a manner given the latter a quite new 
form, as he has taught how to go a about many dangerous 
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operations in a fafe manner ; fo that he alfo may be ftyled ar 
univerfal teacher. In chymiftry, no nation has performed 
greater things than the Germans. The beautiful porcelaine 
of Mifnia, the phofphorus, the ruby-glafs, the Pruffian-blue, 
and the many excellent medicines, which are of univerfal 
benefit, are teftimonies of their difcoveries therein. No one 
will difpute the extraordinary reputation of the very able 
perfons, Neumann, Zimmermann, Pott, and Margegraff, in 
chymiftry, In philofophy the renown of the Germans is 
mighty, but that in particular of the great Leibnitz and 
Wolfius immortal, notwithftanding fome parts of their philo- 
fophy have met with no unjuft oppofition. Wolfius not only 
firit introduced the mathematical method into philofophy, but 
alfo greatly improved the whole bedy of philofophy, particu- 
larly ontology, and enlarged the fpeculative part of it with 
cofmology, and the practical with the philofophia praética 
univerfalis, Thelaw of nature too has been greatly illuftrated 
by Puffendorff, Thomafius, and Wolfius. The invention 
and profecution of the Z/thetics, which contain the firft prin- 
ciples of all the Beaux Arts, do honour to the merits of Alex. 
Gottl. Baumgarten, and Geo. Fr. Meier. Natural philo- 
fophy has been enriched by the Germans with important dif- 
coveries and inventions. “To mention only a few, Otto von 
Gueriche found out the air-pump; and Kentes: that explication 
of the ebb and flood, which at prefent is deemed the moft proba- 
ble. The Germans were alfo the firft who began to make 
experiments with electrical globes. Many other important 
truths I am obliged to pafs over in filence. ‘The mathematics in 
particular have been enriched with the aerometry by Wolfius, 
and by other Germans, with other important propofitions 
and difcoveries. Leibnitz, for inftance, has rendered himfelf 
famous by the important difcovery of the differential and in- 
tegral calculation: and, with refpe& to aftronomy, Simon 
Marius firft difcovered the fatellites of Jupiter; Kepler found 
that the curve line, in which the planets move, is an ellipfis, 


&c. &e. ; ° 


<¢ In the vaft extent of hiftory the Germans have /aboured 
greatly. The doétrine of Politics was firft principally taught 
in the univerfities in Germany, and no where have fuch 

le€tures been more frequented, or the fubject better and with , 
greater freedom handled, than there, It was a German, 
namely, Martin Behaim, of Nurenberg, that firft difcovered 
the fourth part of the world, afterwards called America; and 
it is the Germans that have publifhed the beft books on 
) Ff 4 _ Geography. 
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Geography. In philology they have alfo laboured with the 
greateft reputation, but their fondnefs for it is in our days 
fomewhat abated. 


“ In the Beaux Arts the Germans have alfo diftinguifhed 
themfelves in a very extraordinary manner. In the art 
of mufic in particular they may boaft of the works of a 
Telemann, a Handel, a Graun, a Bach, and a Hafle. Some 
of their Poets have fung fo excellently, as to vie with the 
greateft of foreign bards.. The merits of the Germans, with 
refpeét to the art of painting, are fo confiderable, as to claim 
the firft place after the Italians. Albert Durer, John Colker, 
Peter Paul Rubens, LucasCranach, Joachim von Sandrat, &c. 
have obtained immortal renown. The firft copper-plates 
appeared in Germany; znd about Nurenberg the fureft traces 
of the invention of engraving are to be met with. Albert 
Durer alfo etched in copper before the Italians. Mezzotinto 
was difcovered by the Heffian Lieutenant-Colonel von Sichem, 
in 1648 ; and wooden cuts are alfo the invention of a Ger- 
man, --Civil architeSture has been likewife confiderably im- 
proved by Goldmann and the younger Sturmius ; and mi- 
litary architeéture, by feveral Germans. Berthold Schwarz, 
who was probably cotemporary with Albertus Magnus, in 
the thirteenth century, found out at Cologne how gun-powder 
might be made ferviceable in the art of war. The firft dif- 
covery of the art of printing cannot with juftice be refufed 
the Germans ; for it is highly probable that John Guttenburg 


“jn Mentz was the firft inventor, and fupported by John 


Fauftus, with whom afterwards coming to a rupture, he be- 
took himfelf to Harlem. The mariner’s compafs was pro- 
bably alfo difcovered, or at leaft greatly improved, by a Ger- 
man. For the advancement of fome of the above-mentioned 
arts, academies have alfo been eftablifhed in Germany. At 
Vienna, in particular, is an academy for painting, fculpture, 
and architecture; as alfo at Berlin: and at Drefden and Nu- 
renburg are academies for painting; and at Augfburg is the 
Imperial Francifcan academy of the Beaux Arts.” | 


In regard to commerce, Germany enjoys all kinds of ad- 
vantages. It borders on the German ocean, the Baltic, and 
the Gulf of Venice ;'is watered alfo by many navigable ri- 
vers, and is fituated in the heart of Europe: fo that it can 
commodioufly export as well the fuperfluity of its home com- 
modities and manufactures, as likewife attract to itfelf thofe of 
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- The goods which are exported out of Germany, into the 
neighbouring and remote countries, are corn, tobacco, horfes, 
lean cattle, butter, cheefe, honey, fyrup, wine, linen, woollen 
ftuffs, yarn, ribbands, filk, and cotton ftuffs, Nurenburg 
wares, goat-fkins, wool, all forts of wood, particularly that 
kind which is fit for fhip-building, iron-plates and ftoves} 
cannon, ball, bombs, tin-plates, fteel-work, copper, brafs- 
wire, porcelaine, mirrors, glafles, beer, Brunfwic mum, tar- 
tar, fmalt, zaffer, Pruffian blue, and many other things. 


‘© Germany (adds our Author) is not without mechanics 
of all forts, and manufaétures alfo in great abundance. A 
variety of thefe laft in particular has been introduced and’ im- 
proved among them, fince the time that ral thoufands of 
the reformed, who quitted France on the fcore of religion, came 
and fettled in Germany. All forts too of manufactures are 
from time to time becoming more extenfive and perfect among 
them, which the French, Dutch, and Englifh, are very fen- 
fible of, as the vent of their manufactures daily decreafes in 
Germany. As the filk manufactory is daily attempted to be 
carried {till to a higher pitch of perfection,- to which, in the 
King of Pruffia’s dominjons in particular, a very extraordinary 
attention and highly worthy of imitation is paid, it is not to be 
doubted but that will be more and more improved. At pre- 
fent they make velvets, beautiful filks, rich ftuffs, and half- 
filks, with a variety of woollen ftuffs, and all manner of 
cloths, ribbands, lace, very large quantities of fine and coarfe 
linen, bombazin, canvas, fuftian, ticking, very fine and 
coarfe woollen hofe, caps, go'd and filver galloon, embroi- 
dered work, fine hats, tapeftry, Spanifh rough and fmooth 
leather. ‘They work all forts of metals for ornaments, vef- 
fels, tools, wire, &c. in the beft manner; and they make fine 
clock-work. ‘There are, befides thefe, manufactories of pa- 
per, tobacco, and fnuff; and Nurenburg is famous for its 
unfpeakable quantities and varieties of ingenious works .in 
wood, ivory, metal, ftone, glafs, &c. which are exported to 
all parts of the world, though their vent now-a-days is not, 
by a great deal, fo confiderable as formerly.” 


Our Author now proceeds to give a fhort hiftorical ac- 
count of Germany, of the prerogatives and power of the 
Emperor, the privileges of the Electors, and the election 
of the Emperor; but for thefe particulars we refer to 
the work itfelf, as the extract we have given will enable 
our Readers to form fome judgment of the Author’s man- 


ner, 
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nes *, and likewife of the value of his work, the remainder 
of which, we are told, will be comprehended in two large 


volumes in Quarto. 


LW 


The Theory of Religion, in tts abfolute internal State. By the 
Rev. John Orr, M. A. Archdeacon of Ferns. 8vo. 5s. 
bound. Miéillar. 





HE reputation which the Author of this Treatife has 
; acquired by the two Volumes of excellent Sermons, 
which he has publifhed, renders it unneceflary for us to fay 
any thing of his character as a Writer. In the performance 
now before us he explains and inculcates, in a plain, eafy, and 
familiar manner, the moft important truths and principles 
that can employ the thoughts of reafonable and accountable 
creatures. His ftyle and manner, though not elegant, are 
neverthelefs fufiiciently adapted to that clafs of Readers for 
which he profeffes to write, viz. fuch perfons of plain under- 
fiandines, as are defirous of placing their {cheme of religion 
and morals on a rational foundation, but who have neither 
Jeifure nor opportunity to fearch for that foundation, in more 
elaborate performances. As his book is principally intended 
for Readers of ordinary capacities, he induftrioufly avoids all 
abftrufe and intricate {peculations and reafonings, for explain- 
ing and illuftrating his main argument, and has recourfe to 
ebvious facts and plain obfervations ; and, indeed, in a great 
meafure, to our inward confcioufnefs, feeling, and experience. 
He delivers his fentiments with opennefs and freedom, with 
candour and ferioufnefs ; and appears fincerely defirous of 
promoting the beft interefts of mankind. if he has any where 
ufed any keennefs of exprefiion, it is only in regard to Lord 
Bolinbroke, whofe profligate principles, and outrageous abufe 
of the moft refpectable characters that have ever appeared in 
the world, deferve, he tells us, to be animadverted upon with 
much greater feverity than they have yet been. 


His Treatife is divided into three Parts. In the firft he 
contiders the Nature and End of Religion, its rife and progrefs 


* We have fomewhat abridged our extra, as the Author’s ftyle is 
extremely verbofe. ‘lhis indefatigable Compiler is never tired of 
enumeraing particulars, whether important or otherwife. After the 
whole of Mr. B’s performance is finifhed, Mr. Millar fhould give us 
an abridgement of it, ‘The work deferves it. 
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in the human mind, and the improvement and ‘reinforcement 
which it receives from the Revelation of the Gofpel. Reli- 
ligion, in general, (fays he) confilts in our acguiring juft and 
worthy fentiments concerning the Deity, and in our rendering to 
him an homage, or worfhip, that “aig to bis perfections. As 
the firft branch of religion confifts in the acquifition of be- 
coming fentiments of the Deity, Mr, .Oxr gives usa fhort 
view of the evidence for the being, perfections, providence, 
and moral adminiftration of God, fuited to the common per- 
ceptions and feelings of mankind, without having recourfe to 
the more abftrufe arguments, which have been commonly 
urged to-eftablifh thefe points. 


The fum of thefe juft and true apprehenfions, which the 
common light of nature and reafon fuggefts concerning the 
Deity, is, in our Author’s own words, as follows :——** God 
is that Reing, .who is original, independent, and fupreme in 
the univerfe; who, having all perfection in himfelf, and de- 
riving his exiftence from none, hath communicated exiftence 
to all other perfons and things, with all the powers and vir- 
tues with which they are endowed; who hath always been, 
and will always continue to be, ftrictly eternal, immenfe, 
and alone pofleffed of underived divine majefty and glory; a 
{pirit ever living and active, moft intelligent, wife, and power- 
ful, moft benevolent, holy, and juft; who conftantly in- 
{pecteth and directeth all things to the nobleft and beft pur- 
pofes, and interefteth himfelf particularly in the affairs of men, 
in the character both of a gracious Father, and a righteous 
Lord and Governor.” 


The other effential branch of Religion confifts, partly, we 
are told, in the exercife of thofe affections which terminate 
in God himfelf, and naturally arife in us, upon.a fimple view 
of his moft amiable perfections ; and, partly, in a perform- 
ance of all the other duties which he hath required from us, 
either by that law, which in the conftitution of our nature 
he hath laid us under, or by any notices which he hath other- 
wife coveyed to us of his will, 


We fhall lay before our Readers part of what Mr..Orr 
advances in regard tq the exercife of pious affe&tions ; it will 
ferve as a fgecimen of that fpirit which breathes through the 
whole of his performance. ‘* The firft thing (fayshe) com- 
prehended in the worfhip of God,‘is the exercife of ‘thofe 
affections, of which ,he is the fole object, and which move 
and exert themfelves upon a fimple view of his moft lovely 
per- 
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perfections ; fuch as reverence, love, gratitude, joy, truft, 
dependence, and refignation. And let no one think that 
thefe affe&tions, and the natural expreffions of them in a&s 
of adoration, praife, thankfgiving, and prayer, can ever be 
excufably wanting in any who acknowlege a Deity. Some 
perfons, indeed, in the fchemes or fyftems which they form 
of the duties of men, either altogether omit, or make but little 
account, of the affe&tions which are to be exercifed towards 
‘God himfelf, laying the chief, or the whole ftrefs of mora- 
lity “on the focial virtues, and thofe which tend to a man’s 
private good or happinefs. But it is hard to account for fuch 
a defective fcheme of morals, upon any but atheiftical prin- 
ciples ; for if God indeed exifteth, if there is really a being 
immenfely great and excellent, poflefled of all wifdom, power, 
goodnefs, purity, and righteoufnefs ; who made, preferveth, 
and governeth all things; who is, particularly, the kind and 
indulgent parent of the human race, the holy ang juft go- 
vernor of moral agents ; if there be really fuch a Being, can 
it be doubted whether the higheft reverence, love, duty, and 
{ubmiffion, be not due to him, from all whom he hath made 
capable of knowing his incomparable worth, and of reflectin 

on the endearing relations in which he ftandeth to them? 
Can thofe, who are often ftruck with high admiration of the 
virtues of frail mortals, help being moft agreeably affected 
with the contemplation of original fupreme beauty and ex- 
cellence, from whence our higheft graces and perfections are 
but fo many faint rays and emanations? Can the man, ‘who 
feeleth the moft fincere-and affectionate refpeét and gratitude 
to his parents upon earth, be void of the ftrongeft fentiments 
of veneration, love, and fubmiffion to his Father in heaven, 


who, as the heavens are high above the earth, hath mercy, in | 


proportion, towards his children, who love and fear him? 
Can the perfons who revere an excellent prince, an equit- 
able and gracious mafter in this world, who are inviolably 
attached to their rights and interefts, and ambitious of 
ferving them faithfully ; can fuch ever fall fhort in the ex- 
preffions of refpect and homage, or fail in the allegiance and 
duty, which they owe tothe univerfal King, the /ceptre of 
whofe kingdom is a fceptre of righteoufnef:, who ruleth his fub- 
jects with the moft perfect equity, clemency, and goodnefs ; 
and is more truly and eminently, than the greateft and bett 
‘upon earth can poffibly be, the father, protector, and guar- 
dian of his fervants?. In fhort, if there be a foundation in 
our nature at all, for the affeétions of reverence, honour, gra- 
titude, and love, towards the moft refpectable and eminent 


characters among men, towards great benefactors, friends, 
parentss, 
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parents, patriots, heroes, legiflators ; the fame affections,.in 
the natural courfe ef their operation, tend to God himfelf, 
and muft ultimately reft and terminate in him, if we have 
but a full perfuafion of his exiftence, and a juft and lively 
fenfe of his excellencies and perfections. It is therefore un- 
accountable how any, who profefs to believe in God, and 


have any true notions of his character, can ever be indifferent, 


about the exercife of thofe affections, which become them, 
towards him.” 


It has been urged, indeed, that as the merit of virtue, or 
of our moral qualities, is founded in utility, one need be 
but little folicitous.about the affections which terminate in 


God, as they are of no ufe to mankind, whofe welfare de-' . 


pends upon the exercife of the focial virtues, and the practice 
of thofe duties which contribute to every one’s own eafe and 
profperity. ‘This objection our Author anfwers in the fol- 
Jowing manner: . 


‘¢ Not to enter here (fays he): into an enquiry, whether 
utility is the only ground of the merit of virtue, or the only 
foundation of our approbation of moral qualities, it is al- 
lowed that the focial virtues of juftice and humanity, and 
likewife temperance, induftry, and the like, are of very great 
worth and importance ; without which, as there would be no 
order and happinefs among men, fo neither could there be 
any true religion in them. But if any one will fay, that thefe 
are the only moral qualities of real value and confequence to 
mankind, while a refpect to God, and the love and fear of 
him, can have no influence on their happinefs, he muft cer- 
tainly appear to be in a great miftake. For, firft, it cannot 
but be clear to every one, who hath experienced the force of 
thefe affections, that they are moft plentiful and conftant 
fprings of joy and confolation to him, in all circumftances 
and conditions of life; and befide this, it is plain, that they 
have a great efficacy for engaging men to the practice even of 
thofe duties which they owe to the public and to themfelves, 
and are indeed the beft fecurity for the fteady, uniform, and 
vigorous performance of them. For though the focial and 
private virtues of men are very lovely in their own nature, and 
of the greateft confequence to the good order of the world, 
and to the true enjoyment of life; and though we are natu- 
rally determined to approve and practife them, antecedently 
to the confideration of their being required by the fupreme 
L.awgiver, who both can, and will reward or punifh us, ac- 
€ording to our obedience or difobedience; yet, if we Indge 
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from common obfervation and experience, the greateft part of 
men are not very deeply imprefled with the native beauty of 
thefe virtues, nor is their natural attachment to them ftron 

enough to keep them firm and fteady in the practice of them, 
untefs it be fupported and ftrengthened’ by the principles of 
religion, a belief of the exiftence of God, and a lively fenfé 
of his perfeGtions and rightful authority over them, and of 
their accountablenefs to him, as their Governor and Judge, 
for every part of their converfation in the world. Thefe 
principles, well laid in the mind, and being warm and vigor- 
ous in it, ,will indeed add fuch force to the focial propen- 
fions of men, and to their natural approbation and love of 
virtue, as will render them zealous, uniform, and fteady, in 
the performance of the duties, which they owe both to fo- 
ciety and to themfelves : whereas, without the affiftance of 
thefe principles, the generality of the world will ever fall far 
fhort of what is juftly expected and required from them, in 
almoft every branch of their duty.” 





After explaining the nature, our Author proceeds to fhew 
what is the end and defign, of Religion. And this, he juftly 
obferves, can be nothing but the improvement of our nature 
in moral perfection ; and, in confequence of that, the bring~ 
ing us to the enjoyment of the pureft and moft fublime hap- 
pinefs. And this, indeed, muft neceflarily be the end of Re- 
ligion, or of any worfhip or fervice, which God can be fup- 
pofed to require at the hands of men: for as, in our firft 
formation, he has endowed us with 4 lively fenfe and appro- 
bation of moral excellence ; pointed it out to us as the great 
obje&t of our purfuit ; made us capable of perceiving and re- 
fithing that moft exquifite pleafure, which arifes from the 
confcioufnefs of our pofleding it, in a high degree, and de- 
termined us to feek this pleafure as our chief good; if any 
thing, bearing the name of Religion, fhould aim at fome- 
thing different from, or at fomething more than the morak 
improvement of our nature, it would not correfpond with 
our original conftitution. Religion and nature, according to 
this fcheme, would not be of a piece; and therefore could 
hardly be thought to proceed from the fame author. But the 
cafe is manifeftly otherwife: Religion coincides perfeétl 
with the plan of nature, and urges us principally to the ftudy 
and practice of thofe very things, which the original fenti- 
ments of our minds approve and recommend to us, as the 
foundation of our higheft dignity and happinefs. And if it 
fhould be faid, that befide the reformation of mankind, or 
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the improving them in all morally good qualities, there are: 


fome other things intended by Religion, even as it appears in 
its moft perfe& form in the Gofpel; fuch as the inftrudting 
us in certain doétrines not diftoverable by reafon, and the 
engaging us to’fome peculiar forms of external religion, Mr. 
Orr anfwers, ‘That whatever of this fort is propofed by any 
true religion, muft always be in fubordination to the efka- 
blifhing the practice of all goodnefs and virtue among men, 
which is particularly the great and ultimate end of the Chrif- 
tian inftitution, to which every other thing in it is made 
fubfervient. Accordingly we find, that both the doctrines of 
the Gofpel, and the pofitive external rites of it, have all a 
practical view and tendency ; and that if the belief of its doc- 
trines, and the ufe of its rites, be not the means of influencing 
us to.an univerfally pure and good life, they cannot be of 
the leaft fignificancy. A wife man, indeed, could hardly by 
any means perfuade himfelf of the truth and divine original 
of any inftitution of Religion, the whole or the principal in- 
tention of which was only to gain our aflent to fome f{pecu- 
lative notions, or to engage us to: the obfervance of fome out- 
ward rites; but whatever pretences were made ufe of to fup- 
port its authority, he would be very apt to confider it only 
as the effect of enthufiafm or impofture. 


Our Author now proceeds to confider the rife and progrefs. 
of Religion in the human mind, and how far the powers. of 
our nature, when diligently and impartially exercifed, can 
carry us, exclufively of an extraordinary revelation, in tracing 
out the principles, the duties, and the obligations of it. 
Though no explicit or a€tual knowlege of Keligion, -is born 
with us, yet (he fays) we certainly have powers originally 
implanted in our natures, which, exerting themfelves accord- 
ing to the intention and order of nature, muft neceflarily lead 
us to an acknowlegement of the Deity, and of his ver 
attributes ; and likewife toa difcovery of the true and accept- 
able methods of honouring and ferving him: and which, even 
when moft negleéted and uncultivated, fpontaneoufly furnith, 
at fome time or other, the greateft part of men, with fome 
true fentiments in thefe points.—Even when Religion was, 
in almoft all parts of the world, moft miferably obfcured and 
defaced, by a mixture of polytheifm, idolatry, and fuperfti- 
tion, or a multiplicity of the grofleft errors and abfurdities, 
feveral perfons (he tells us) were ftill able to reafon them- 
felves into a belief and acknowlegement of all the poscey 
truths of genuine theifm, and of fome others, clofely Sons 
nectec 
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nected withthem ;_ and to draw out avery compleat and per- 
feét ten of the divine, focial, and moral virtues. This 


(he thinks) will hardly be danse’ by any, who know the 
hiftory of o Philofophers, or of the learned men among the 
ancient Heathens, and are acquainted with their fentiments 
and tenets. 


Many of Mr. Orr’s Readers will probably differ from him’ 
in their fentiments upon this fubject, which, notwithftand- 
ing all that has been written upon it, is, in our opinion, of 
very little importance. ‘The fufficiency or infufficiency of 
human reafon in matters of religion, i is one of thofe points 
that can never be determined in a fatisfactory manner, and 
in regard to which perfons of equal abilities and equal candor; 
may entertain very different fentiments, according to the 
diiberent points of view in which they behold it. “‘Thofe‘who 
attentively confider the grofs ignorance of the Heathen world, 
together with the abfurd and ridiculous notions which even 
the wifeft of their Philofophers entertained, in feveral import- 
ant points, will naturally be inclined to ‘think that human 
reafon, when left to itfelf, is incapable of inveftigating the 
principles, and forming a perfe&t fcheme, of Religion. Thofe, 
on the other hand, who have turned their thoughts to re- 
ligious fubjects i in "the early part: of ‘life, and have found no 
difficulty in. comprehending the evidence for the great truths 
and principles Of Religion, when laid before them in a clear 
and diftin€& manner, will be ftrongly difpofed to think, that 
reafon is fufficient of itfelf, without the aid of revelation. for. 
tracing out the principles, and forming a confiftent fyftem of 
divinity. We fhall only obferve farther upon this fubject, 
that whatever may be fuppofed to be the natural ftrength of 
human reafon in matters of Religion, it will be of little fer- 
vice to mankind, unlefs they are placed in favourable cir- 
cumftanecs for exerting it. Man is undoubtedly capable of 
difcovering many truths, which he never has difcovered, nor 
perhaps ever wil difcover ; for this obvious reafon, that his 
citcumftances and fituation are unfavourable to fuch difcovery. 
But it is time to return to our Author. 


After delineating fuch a fcheme of Religion as, he thinks, 
falls within the province of nature, and has actually been 
made out by ag” very clearly, accurately, and fully, ab- 
ftraéted from the difcoveries of a fupernatural revelation, he 
proceeds to give a fhort view of the rife and progrefs of falfe 
Religion. And here he does not enter into any critical or 
curious difquifitions, about the origin and progreffion of the 
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{idolatry ahd fuperftition of the old Pagan world, but taking 
nature, and fome undoubted hiftorical fa&ts for his guide, 
contents himfelf with a fummary account of the rife and gra- 
dual advances of the fyftem of the Gerittile Polytheifm and 
fuperftition. He exited the firft Part of his work with 
confidering the improvement and reinforcément, which Re- 
ligion has received, from the revelation of the Gofpel. 


Now the great end of all Religion, whether natural or re- 
vealed, being the improvement ,of mankind in virtue and 
moral excellence, this end, we are told, the Gofpel promotes, 
by the wifeft and beft means that have ever been propofed for 
effecting it,———It lays before.us_ the moft lively reprefent- 
ation of the worth and importance of moral goodnefs, as be- 
ing of the higheft excellence in _itfelf, the only thing of real 
value and eftimation with our Maker, and the fole means ot 
obtaining his favour. It gives us the moft awakening de- 
{cription of the bafenefs and malignant confequences of vice, 
as being the ftain and corruption of every intelligent being 
who is habituated to it, the difeafe and death of a rational 
fpirit, a thing altogether deteftable and abominable in the 
fight of him who is original excellence and purity, and which 
neceffarily excludes from all happy intercourfe and eoémmu- 
nion with him. It exhibits to our view the moft affecting’ 
and interefting account of the character of God, ‘as the foun- 
tain of life, wifdom, perfection and happinefs; the Creator, 
Proprietor, and Lord of the Univerfe; the indulgent and 
merciful Father of the human kind, whom he created at firft, 
out.of pure goodnefs, and whom he {till continues in being 
that he may do them good ; their holy and juft Governor and 
Judge, who obferves their conduct as reafonable and moral 
agents, and who will render to them, hereafter, according to 
their deeds. It has adopted and eftablifhed all the great laws 
of univerfal righteoufnefs, which have their foundation in the 
conftitution of nature, and laid the greateft ftrefs on the 
practice of the duties required by thefe laws ; declaring it to 
be the fum and fubftance, the completion, and ultimate end 
of all true Religion. It has wifely appointed a few pofitive 
external duties and rites, which are vilibly calculated for raif- 
ing the minds, and ftrengthening the affections of weak 
mortals, in the contemplation and purfuit of virtue; and 
which, if ufed according to the natural and true intention of 
them, muft always have a happy influence for thefe purpofes. 
It has exacted obedience to its laws, by the moft pow- 
erful and interefting confiderations ; not only by the fe- 
Rev. June, 1762. Gg veral 
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veral motives which the light of nature offers for exciting us 
to the practice of virtue, but by opening a new and moft 


wonderful difpenfation of: grace and love, in the redemption 
of mankind.; by giving us the moft free and full offers of 
pardon and eterna] happinefs, upon the conditions of repent- 
ance and new obedience, in a manner beft fuited to remove 
ihe fufpicions of our guilty minds; by promifing to us ex- 
prefsly a divine affiftance, to co-operate with, and to give 
fuccefs to our own endeavours in virtue ; by exhibiting to us 
a familiar and moft alluring example of perfect virtue in our 
own nature; by granting us an affuranee of another life, 
much ftronger than the faggeftions of nature could afford, 
and by giving us even an earneft and pledge of it in the refur- 
rection and afcenfion of our Saviour ; and, finally, by difplay- 
ing the moft folemn and awful fcenes beyond the grave, the 
refurrection of the dead, the general judgment of the world, 
and the equal diftribution of rewards and punifhments, to 
the righteous and to the wicked. 


In the fecond Part of his performance, Mr. Orr treats briefly 
of the evidences of natural and revealed Religion in general, 
and anfwers fome of the moft material objections that have 
been urged againft them. ‘The third, which is very fhort, 
contains fome few reflections upon the excellence and im- 
portance of true Religion,. He concludes with fome ufeful 
obfervations, addrefled to thofe who difbelieve, or doubt the 
truth of Keligion, and to thofe who profefs to be believers of 
it. 

We cannot conclude this article without recommending 
Mr. Orr’s performance as a very ufeful and judicious work ; 
confidering the clafs of Readers for which it is principally 
intended. We fcarce know of any book that contains a 
more rational view of Religion, that is better calculated to 
promote its interefts, or that breathes a more candid and 


amiable fpirit. R 
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HERE is hardly a fcience in the whole circle, that is 

. not too comp!ex and comprehenfive to be fuccefsfully 
cultivated, without dividing the ftudy of it into feveral dif- 
tin& and feparate branches. Thus, in the profound and ex- 
tentive f{cience of Book-making, the invention of ‘Title-pages 
belongs 
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belongs to a particular province, which is eftéemed by many 
not the leait effential, and to require no lefs abilities than 
any other branch of that fublime ftudy. Our Authordoubt- 
lefs conceived himfelf an adept in this refpect, when he ftyled 
his productions Crazy Tales. How fignificant! how:iexqui- 
fitely droll! For you muft not fufpect, Reader,» that they 
are actually the productions of a Writer, literally 2om compos 
mentis. It is true, they do no great honour to his intelleéts; 
yet they feem rather to be the wanton effects of a loofe and 
debauched imagsnation, than the ferious vagaries of a diftem- 
pered brain. Were the work, indeed, as harmlefs as the title, 
we fhould only have fmiled at this innocent fcheme of ex- 
citing the attention of the Public. Certain it is, that in an 
age or country, where literary productions are fcarce, the 
performances of true genius, unaffected wit, and folid fenfe, 
need no other recommendation than-their own merit; but in 
times and places where works of literature abound, where 
genius, wit, and fenfe are daily exerted and difplayed for our 
inftruction or amufement, we fee fomething more than in- 
genuity, fimplicity, or folidity, is requifite to excite prefent 
attention, and enfure a favourable reception with the Public, 
‘The luxury of wit is, in this refpect, like that of wealth ; 
from whole influence it happens that if beef and mutton find 
their way to the tables of our modern epicures, it is not be- 
caufe they are wholefome and nutritive, but for the fake of 
that vehicle of fauce they are brought in, and becaufe the 
are introduced under fo {trange a metamorphofis, as hardly to 
be known under the difguife. Into how many fantaftic forms 
hath this kind of luxury contrived to difh up the fimple and 
wholefome aliment nature provides! What whimfical. tranf- 
formations are our viands daily made to undergo, in order to 
accommodate them to the caprices of vitiated tafte and de- 
praved appetite ! Deftructive refinements! Nor is our men- 
tal entertainment lefs fubjected to thefe falfe improvements of 
art. Our intellectual appetites appear to be equally de- 

raved, while the luxury of wealth is not more pernicious to 
bodily conftitution and health, than the luxury of wit to good 
fenfe and morality. 





It is doubtlefs to this luxurious and vitiated tafte that we 
are indebted for fome ftrange phenomena, that have been re- 
cently exhibited in the Republic of Letters, It appeared to 
be in conformity to the public tafte that the reverend Author, 
whom the xu hs Writer affeéts to imitate, threw off the 
gown and caflock to aflume the fool’s coat, changed the grave 
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and decent ftyle of a Clergyman, to talk in the high-bred 
ftrain of a debauchce, and introduced a fet of pious difcourfes 
to the world, by the help of a ftring of profane execrations 
and fmutty jefts. Our Author will probably lay hold of this 
circumftance, and tel] us that the fault is chargeable on the 
Public, and not on the Writer, who is thus reduced to ac- 
commodate himfelf to the humour of the times. This ex- 
cufe, bad as it is, might poffibly be admitted in extenuation 
of the faults of thofe who, under the circumftances of writin 
for bread, have no other dependance than on the tafte of the 
multitude. But ought we not to remind others, that true 
wit and genuine humour depend not on the caprice of the 
times ; and to aflure them that the credit an Author may 
obtain with the herd, by writing, in complaifance to his Read- 
ers, what he ought to be afhamed of, will be but of fhort dura- 
tion? This Writer tells us, ‘* The world muft be amufed ; 
but, like the befoin d’aimer, there is no neceflity for perfec- 
tion to be one of the tranfient objects of its amufement.” 
But, might he not as. well carry his comparifon with the 
befoin d’aimer a little farther, and apologize for turning pimp, 
by telling us that public ftews are neceflary; and that when a 
man is under a phyfical neceffity for a damfel, it is not re- 
quifite fhe fhould be modeft or cleanly ? We would afk him, 
whether, if fornication and adultery were become ever fo 
frequent or fafhionable, the character of a public Pander would 
be lefs criminal in itfelf, or lefs juftly deteftable in the eyes 
of mankind? 


“¢ Outcries (fays he) againft writings, compofed with no 
worfe intention than to promote good humour and chearful- 
nefs, by fighting againft the Zedium Vite, were referved for 


- an age of refined <1 ea There ought to be a great dif- 


tinction between obfcenity, evidently defigned to inflame the 
paffions, and a ludicrous liberty, which is irequently neceffary 
to fhew the true ridicule of hypocritical characters, which 
can give offence to none but fuch as are afraid of every thing 
that has atendency to unmafking.” This Writer feems here 
to fuppofe the decency or indecency of any performance de- 
pendent entirely on the intention of the Writer; and, in 
another place, he intimates his ability to clear himfelf, on a 
proper occafion, of all intentional obfcenity. If thefe apologies 
are not made merely with a view to heighten the fuppofed 
joke, and laugh in the face of the Reader, the Author muft 
furely have very ftrange notions of decency. We will not 
prefume to fay what were his defigns or intentions in writing 
) an 
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Crazy Tales. 453 
and publifhing thefe Tales ; but we can fafely aver, that they 


are full of obfcenity, whether ‘ evidently defigned” or not: . 


and apparently calculated to ‘* inflame the paffions.” * 


Something of this Writer’s ideas of decorum may pofibly 
be gathered from the following Stanzas, which we quote as a 
{fpecimen of his Poetry ; being fome of thofe few verfes in this 
collection of ribaldry, which will bear our citation. 


How oft has Boccace been tranflated 
And blunder'd ; 
And Jean Fontaine aflaffinated, 
And plunder’d? 
Where is the land where Boccace and Fontaine 
Have not in effigy been flain? 


Fontaine they imitate and turn, 
Boccace they reprefent and render, 
Juft as the figures made to burn, 
Are like the Pope and the Pretender. 


Why mayn’t Bandello have'a rap? 
Why mayn’t [ imitate Bandello? 

There never was a Prelate’s cap 
Beftow’d upon a droller fellow. 

Like Trifram, in mirth delighting ; 
Like Triftram, a pleafant Writer; 
Like his, ] hope, that Triftram’s writing 

Will be rewarded with a mitre. 


The Author of Triftram Shandy is doubtlefs much obliged 
to this Writer, who could find no other good quality in him, 
to entitle him to a Bifhoprick, than his pleafantry : it is cer- 
tainly a pleafanc reafon for his promotion; and, if it takes, 
we may no doubt expect to fee reverence and gravity ex- 
changed for mirth and drollery, and a Houfe of Convocation re- 
fembleComus’s Court. It may be prefumed alfo that the whole 
bench of Bifhops will change their titles, and be lefs formally 
addreffed, as the Right jocular Fathers in Fun, &c. When this 
revolution happens, alfo, which our Author perhaps may think 
a change devoutly to be wifhed, it cannot be fuppofed but 
that he himfelf, if already a Divine, or inclined to enterinto 
holy orders, will, for the fame good reafon, be invefted with 
a higher dignity than even his friend Triftram. For if he, 


who knew how to intimate his ideas imperfeétly by afterifms, . 


be promoted to a mitre, certainly the confummate genius, 
who is capable of exprefling himfelf on the moft delicate oc- 
cafion, in plain German, cannot hope for lefs than to be 
promoted to the metropolitan fee. 
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But to be ferious. We have no objection to innocent 
mirth, mor to any writings calculated with decency to pro- 
mote good humour and chearfulnefs ; holding hypocrify in as 
utter deteftation as our Author. But we cannot agree to 
call the very loofe and indecent freedoms he has taken, a lu- 
dicrous liverty, neceflary to any good, or even innocent pur- 

ofe. He has one advantage, howevet, over moft other 
Writers that fall under the cenfure of our Review, and that 
is, we are generally able to bring proofs, from their Writings, 
of the truth of what we aflert; whereas we muft, in the pre- 
fent cafe, defire our own word to be implicitly taken, in jul- 
tification of our cenfure, being abfolutely too much afhamed 
for the Writer, and having too much refpect for our Readers, 
to ftain our paper with the neceffary procfs to fupport it. 


Our Author has thought proper to give this paultry Publi- 
cation a pompous form, and to ufurp the negligent and felf- 
fufficient air and ftyle of a mafter, in talking about critics 
and their cenfures. But if it be true that want of decency 
argues want of fenfe, and we fee no reafon in this perform- 
ance to think the contrary, thefe airs of fuperiority and im- 
portance are all affectation. We know not, indeed, any 
ftronger characteriftic of unmanlinefs and folly, than a per- 
fon’s indulging himfelf in obfcenity, either in writing or 
converfation. 


Thofe of our Readers, who may ever happen to read thefe 
abominable Tales, will not be furprized that we have been 


led to treat the Writer with feverity, and his Work with the 


indignation and contempt it deferves. 





; K-n-k | 


The firft Volume of a new Tranflation of Homer's liiad, adapted 
to the Capacity of heneft Englifh Roaft Beef and Pudding Eat- 
ers. By Cauttic Barebones?®a broken Apothecary. To 
which 1s prefixed, fome fmall Account of the abovefaid Mr. 
Barebones timfelf. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. fewed. Marriner. 


R. Barebones ts a Genius, in the current fenfe of the 
word ; a ftar of the firft magnitude in the Shandean 


onftellatton. If we may credit his own ftory, he-was for- 


merly an Apothecary, but had too much honefty and huma- 
nity to thrive by the Gally-pot; and confequently broke. In 

efe fad circumftances, remembering how kind the flars had 
been to Triftram, he determines to dig in the bottom of the 


Shandean 
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Shandean mine ; and, in the fame manner, to try whether by 
throwing up dirt he could not come at gold. Sore afraid we 
are, however, on the account of poor Mr. Barebones, that 
this mine is now exhaufted; or, if not, that it is difficult 
for a new adventurer to hit upon the right vein. Nay, it 
would be inhuman not to fympathize with this unhappy Ske- 
leton, when we havz his own unqueftionable word for it, that 
he was ruined by the integrity and fimplicity of his heart. 
None of tho’e arts did he practife by which his brethren of 
the mortar thrive ; no mixture of chalk and water did he vend 
for pearl-julep, nor fought he to be in emlonpornt himfelf, by 
emaciating his patients. Long did he ftruggle to live upon 
thefe generous principles, but alas! 





What could Cato do againft a world, 
A bafe degenerate world? 


At lait he fell, pitiably fell, and was reduced to beggary.—— 
What now was to be done? To /ive with every virtue ina 
depraved age, was impoflible ; and yet to eat, was abfblutely 
neceflary: Mr. Barebones therefore determines to give up the 
inferior virtues, and accordingly Adcde/ly and Decency are here 
facrificed at the fhrine of Hunger. O cruel dilemma! O 
ever to be lamented facrifice! Our hearts bleed within us 
while we think of this good, this virtuous man, bringing with 
reluctance thofe beautiful victims to the altar of that voracious 
Savage. Behold the danger of once deviating from the path 
of virtue! The honeft, the worthy Mr. Barebones is now 
become the loweft and moft obfcene of all human creatures. 
The Gods and Heroes of Homer, in the language of this 
Apothecary, might teach fcurrility to Water-men ; and the 
dialect of his mortal and immortal Ladies, would raife a blufh 
on the boldeft cheek in Covent-Garden. 


If we miftake not, this Author has before now fmarted un- 
der our critical red; with fuch low virulence has he befpat- 
tered us in the account of his life. —No abufe, however, from 
Mr. Barebones fhall change our pity into refentment. We 
moft fincerely wifh him that dinner which he declares he 
wants; and that we may help him to one or two more than 
he could otherwife procure, we fhall make the following fa- 
vourable quotations from: his book. 


The interpofition of Pallas between Agamemnon and Achil- 
les, in the firft book, is thus comically tranflated : 


Had you but feen Achilles fret it, 
J think you never could forget it, 
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A fight fo dreadful ne’er.was feen, 

Fe Bvest for very rage and fpleen : 
Long was he balanc’d at both ends, 
When reafon mounted, rage defcends ; 
The laft commanded, Sword lug out; 
The firft advis'd him not to do’t. 
With half-drawn weapon fierce he ftood, 
Eager to'let the General blood; 
When Pallas, {wift defcending down, 
Hit him a knock upon the crown : 
Then roar’d as loud as fhe could yelp, 
Lugging his ears, ’Tis I, you whelp. 


Pelides wonder'd who could be 

So bold, and turn’d about to fee. 

He knew the brightnefs of her eyes, 
And loud as he could bawl, he cries, 
Goddefs of Wifdom ! pray what weather 
Has blown your goat- -{kin doublet hither ? 
Howe’er thou com’ft quite opportune, 
To fee how bafely I’m run down ; 

Thou com’ft moft a propos incog. 

To fee how I will trim this Dog : 

For by this rufty blade, his life 

Or mine fhall end this furious ftrife. 


To whom, reply’d the blue-ey’d Pallas, 
J come to fave thee from the gallows ; © 
Thou’rt furely either mad or drunk, » 
To threaten murder for a punk : 
Prithee now, let this paffion cool, 

For once be guided by a Fool: 

J flew like lightning from above, 

Thy dreadful fury to remove ; 

For white-arm’d Juno bid me fay, 

Let Reafon now thy paffion {way, t 
And angry be another day. 


As droll and farcical is Jove’s reply to the requeft of The- 
tis, in the fame book. 


T hen anfwers he who rolls the thunder, 
Im much amaz’d, and greatly wonder,’ 
That you fhould thus attempt, with tears, 
To fet my Riband me by th’ ears ; 

This, by my foul! will make rare work ! 
Juno will rate me like a Turk. 

You furely know, and have known long, 
The D——i cannot match her tongue; © 
To Troy, I’m fure, I with full well, 

She ne’er forgets that tale to tell: 


But 
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But get you gone, left the fhould fee; - , 
Your fuit, depend, fhall granted be. 

With head (obferve) I'll give a nod, 

That cannot be revers’d, by G—d: 

The Thunderer then his noddle thakes, 

And Greece, like city-cuftard, quakes. 

Thetis, well pleas’d the Greeks to foufe, { 
Dives under water like a goofe, } 





As Jupiter gueffed, foit happened ; Juno falls upon him with 
all the virulence of tongue, and roafts him in the language of a 
genuine modern {poufe. 


’Tis mighty civil, on my life, h 
To keep all fecrets from your Wife : 

Is this the method, Mr. Jove, 

You take to thew your Wife your love ? 
Pray, who’s that brimftone-looking Quean, 
With whom you whifpering was feen? 
Perhaps youre fet fome fecret tafk, 

pe And I’m impertinent to afk. 

Is there a Wife ’tween here and Styx, 
Like me would bear your whoring tricks? 

| But goodman Royfter! 1’d have you know, 
| Tho’ you are Jove, I ftill am Juno! 





{ Thus Mr. Barebones improves upon the fimilies of his Au- 
thor : 
j | As when a bonfire, with a noife, 
Is kindled by the parifh boys ; 
It catches firft the ftraw, then rufhes, 
And feizes on the dry furze buthes ; : 1 
Which caufes fuch a dev’lifh glaring, i 
That half the fools i’th’ town ftand itaring. | 
Juft fo the Grecians’ polifh’d fhields 
Darted a glaring round the fields. 
For noife and order to the fight ' 7 
They look’d like wild-geefe in their flight ; 
Who, as they light upon the ground, 
With gabbling make the air refound. 





Thus num’rous and confus’d they feem, \% 
Before they reach’d Scamander’s ftream : ' ia 
And, as they haften’d to the fhore, 
| They made the very Welkin roar. 
| Thick as the flowers adorn the land 

Upon the river’s bank they ftand ; 
Or, thick as leaves upon the trees, 
Before they feel th’ Autumnal breeze ; 
| Or {warms of flies that find a crop 
Of fugar ina Grocer’s fhop, 
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Agamemnon’s Prayer, in the third Book, is yet more hu- 
morous than any thing we have quoted. 


O Jupiter! who, every Friday, 

Art worfhipt on a mount call’d Ida; 

O Phebus! and thou Mother Earth! 

That gives to Thieves and Lawyers birth ; 
O Vemons! and infernal Furies ! 

Whofe counfels aid Weftminfter Juries ; 
Thou difcord-making Fiend that trudges 
The fix month’s circuit with the Judges ; 
And thou, the hellifh Imp that brings 
Sulphur to punifh perjur'd Kings; 

Be witneffes to what we fay, 

Jf Paris Menelaus flay, 

May he keep Nell, much good may’t do him, 
And make her true and faithfal to him; 
Whilft we, poor Devils, will depart, 

And trudge it home with all our heart. 


The Reader will perceive from thefe quotations, that this 
work is by no means deftitute of humour; and with thofe 
who are fond of this kind of verfification, it might have 
pafied off very well, had not the bounds of decency been, in 
many places, fo infufferably tran{greffed. 


We remember to have feen a burlefque tranflation of part 
of the Iliad, printed about 130 years ago; before Cotton’s 
Virgil traveflie appeared. It was done with as much hu- 
mour and drollery as Mr. Cotton’s, or the prefent perform- 
ance; and, if we remember rightly, with more decency than 


either of them. 
La, 


The Houfe of Superftition, a Pocm. By the Rev. Mr. Denton. 
4to. 6d. Hinxman. 





HE Mufes are the handmaids of Truth, and are never 
more happily employed than when they are adding new 
ornaments to her perfon, or bringing new votaries to her 
temple It was in confideration of this their high office that 
they were faid to defcend from heaven, and to derive their 
origin from Jove. ‘Todifcover and expofe the mazes of fraud 
and error, to exhibit the clear images of things in their ideal 
mirror, and to dire&t mankind in the paths of truth and 
nature, were eflential parts of their fublime commiffion. _ It is 
therefore with great propriety that Mr. Denton, one of their 
Priefts, but neither of the higheft nor of the loweft — 
as 
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has invoked their affiftance to defcribe the Houfe of Superfi- 
tion; a monfter that has {pread deftruction over the face of 
the earth. His Picture, however, is buta miniature ; it is only 
a {mall fketch of the habitation of that infernal fiend, in which 
but a few of her diabolical attendants are introduced. As the 
Houfe of Super/tition is evidently written in the ftyle and man- 
ner of Mr. Thomfon’s Caftle of Indolence, we wonder the 
Author did not fo far avail himfelf of his precedent, as to.de- 
fcribe the unhappy confequences in which the votaries of 
Superftition were involved, when they had been once deluded 
| into her houfe. Here would have been a fine field for inven- 

tion, for as Superftition has various forms, and produces dif- 
ferent effects on different minds, a great variety of characters 
and circumftances might have been introduced ;. and in fuch 
a complicated fcene of human mifery, the pathetic powers of 
Poetry might have found abundant matter for affeéting de- 
fcripiion and elegant complaint. ‘Thus too the caufe of Truth 
. would have been more effeftually fupported ; and as the Poet 
‘\ has at laft reprefented her difpering the gloom of Super/tition, 

and fnatching the /acred volume from her hand, fhe would 
have appeared with much greater luftre, had fhe been defcribed 
as refcuing from mifery and darknefs thofe wretched beings, 
whofe unhappy circumftances had before been reprefented 
and deplored. Of thefe hints the Author may, if he pleafes, 
avail himfelf in fome future Edition. We fhall now enquire 
into the merits of his Poem. 








el, dows _—— 


Thus the Houfe of Superftition makes its appearance to the 


Poet, in a vifion: 


As when fair Morning dries her pearly tears, 
‘The Mountain lifts o’er mifts its lofty head ; 

Thus new to fight a gothic Dome appears, 
With the grey ruft of rolling years o’erfpread. 


Here Superstition holds her dreary reign, 
And her lip-l2bour’d orifons fhe plies 
In tongue unknown, when Morn bedews the plain, 
| Or evening fkirts with gold the wettern fkies; 
To the dumb ftock the bends, or fculptur’d wall, 
And many a Crofs fhe makes, and many a Bead lets fall. 


} In Poetry, as wellas in Painting, every circumftance fhould 

be peculiarly tharaéteriftic. The Houfe of Superftition is 
here defcribed without any other attributes than antiquity and 
the gothic order; now as there are ten thoufand buildings 
with the fame properties, that can by no means be called 








floufes of Superftition : the Painting 1s here imperfect, and 
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the Houfe of Superitition is here defcribed with no more pro- 
priety than the city of London would be, were a number 
of houfes and fpires thrown together in perfpective, without 
either the Monument or St. Paul’s. 


Near to the Dome a magic Pair refide, 
Prompt to deceive, and pra¢tis’d to confound ; 


Thefe two beings are Jenorance and Error. Ignorance is 
reprefented as a ftupid, liftlefs wretch, that lies in a dark cave 
without exerting any of his faculties. ‘The picture of Error 
is as follows : 


Where boughs entwining form an artful fhade, 

And in faint glimmeiings juft admit the light, 
There Errox fits, in borrow’d white array’d, 

And in Tru rn’s form deceives the tranfient fight. 


A thoufand Glories wait her opening day, 
Her beaming luftre when fair Tr utu imparts ; 
Thus Error would pour forth a fpurious ray, 
And cheat th’ unpraétis’d mind with mimic arts. 
_ She cleaves with magic wand the liquid fkies, 
Bids airy forms appear, and {cenes fantaltic rife. 


Error is property enough defcribed as affecting the appearance 
and qualities of Truth ; and this is certainly a more agreeable 
image of her than that in the Fairy-Queen, which is enough 
to make a delicate Reader do a very indelicate thing. 


The Porter that is here provided for the Houfe of Superfti- 
tion is Prejudice, a very proper perfon indeed; but though 
the Author has rightly enough reprefented him as blind, we 
do not fee any propricty in calling him decrepid: perhaps it 
might not be amifs to change that epithet for one that fhould 
deicribe his obflinate and untraétable temper. The bowl 
of infatuating liquor which he offers to every traveller, and 
by that means makes them fee objects in falfe lights, is a 
proper fymbol. 


The fovereign Pontiff is honoured with a place in this 
Houfe, and is thus defcribed : 


The firft appear’d in pomp of purple pride, 
With triple crown erect, and hroned high ; 
Two golden keys hang dangling at his fide 
To lock or ope the portals of the tky : 
Couching and proftrate there (ah! fight unmeet !) 
The crowned head would bow, and lick his dufty feet. 


With bended arm he on a book reclin’d, 
Faf lock’d with iron clafps from vulgar eyes ; 
) Heav’n's 
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Heaven’s gracious gift to light the wandering mind, 
To lift tall’n man, and light him to the tkies ! 

A man no more, a God he would be thought, 
And ’mazed mortals blindly muft obey ; 

With flight of hand he lying wonders wrought, 
And near him loathfome heaps of reliques lay. 

Strange legends would he read, and figmen’s dire, 

Of Limbus-prifon’d fhades, and purgatory fire. 


Penance and Indulgence are the perfonages next deftribed as 
inhabitants of the Houfe of Superitition, and then follows this 
juft defcription of a Monk. 


With fhaven crown, in a fequefter’d cell, 
A lazy Lubbard there was feen to day; 
No work had he fave fome few beads to tell, 
And indolently {nore the hours away. 
The namelefs joys that blefs the nuptial bed, 
The my/ffic sites of Hymen’s hallow’d tie 
Impure he deems, and from them ftarts with dread, 
As crimes of fouleft ftain, and deepeit dye. 
No focia! hopes hath he, no focial fears, 
But fpends in lethargy devout the ling’ring years. 


If we miftake not, devout lethargy is an expreffion that has 
been made ufe of by fome of our Divines, but it feems to want 
propriety ; for Lethargy and Devotion muft be totally in- 
compatible. 


The moft detefable perfon that we find in the fansily of 
Superftition, is PERsEcuTIoN. ‘This montfter is her eldeft- 
born, and the moft diabolical of all her offspring. No 
colours can be too horrible. to paint him. With what detefta- 


tion muft every liberal mind refle& on thofe dreadful fcenes. 


of maflacre and ruin which he produced among mankind 
when affecting the authority of the benevolent author of 
Chriftianity, he trampled on his humane precepts; and, like 
the Thief in the Gofpel, came only to /real, to fill, and to de- 
firey. Happy, could we boaft that this enlightened age were 
free from all marks of his impious violence! but while Su- 
perftition retains the leaft influence among mankind, PERsE- 
CUTION can never die. It muft however feem ftrange, if, in a 
free country, from whieh the errors of Popery are banifhed, 
Religion fhould at any time think it neceflary to call in the 
aid of the Civil Power, when only her truth is called in 
queftion, or fhe is attacked by the Le/um imbelle of Ridicule ! 
Such proceedings would certainly be inconfiftent with the 
true fpirit of CurisTIANITY, which profefles only to pray 
for its Perfecutors. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Denton’s defcription of Perfecution is as follows : 


Gnafhing his teeth in mood of furious ire 
Fierce Persecution fate, and with ftrong breath 
Wakes into living flame large heaps of fire, 
And feafts on Murders, Maflacres, and Death. 
Near him was plac’d Procrustes’ iron bed, 
To ftretch or mangle to a certain fize; 
To fee their writhing pains each heart muft bleed, 
‘To hear their doleful fhrieks and piercing cries: 
Yet he beholds them with unmoiften’d eye, 


Their writhing pains his fport, their moans his melody! 


After thefe quotations, it will fcarce be neceflary to in- 
form the Reader that this is a tolerable Poem. But there is 
nothing ftriking or uncommon -in the thoughts ; the verfifi- 
cation 1s not always elegant, nor the language correct. The 
Author’s principles however are noble, free, and manly; and 


cannot be too much applauded. L 
A. 





Refignation. In two Parts, and a Pofifcript te Mrs. B——. 
4to. 2s. Owen. 


FL Ambition de la emprenta es una Colpa que no bafia arre~ 
pentirfe*, fays an antient Spanifh Writer; and the truth 
of his remark we have frequently occafion to obferve and la- 
ment. It is not, however, to be wondered at; for Fame is a 
miftrefs whofe favours we never ceafe to court, from the vi- 
our of youth to the impotence of age. ‘The candidates for 
literary reputation in particular are rarely fatished with the 
portion of fame they have acquired ; while they behold others 
{training for thofe laurels with which they have been alread 
crowned, they are ready to conclude that it could only hap- 
pen through their own inactivity, that new competitors have 
ventured into the field. Forgetting that the Aonian tree af- 
fords an eternal fupply of branches, they feem apprehenfive 
Jeft every new garland that is provided for the brow of merit, 


fhould take fomething from their own t——forgetting too that . 


the 


* The ambition of appearing in print is a fault paft repentance. 


+ Thefe reflections were partly occafioned by the following Stanza 
ia this Poem. 
And fince of Genius in our Sex, 
O Appison! with thee 
The Sun is fet, how I rejoice 
A Sifter-lamp to fee! 


This 
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the faculties of the mind are’ in fome meafure dependent on 
thofe of the body, and that the former feldom continue in a 
vigorous ftate when the latter are impaired. by time or fick- 
nefs, they engage in the works of imagination with the fame 
hopes of fuccefs as when fancy, borne on the wings of youth, 
was active and unreftrained. 


It is with unaffected concern we behold, in the Poem be- 
fore us, a ftriking inftance of the feneftence of Genius. The 
fentiments indeed are ftill charaéteriftic of their Author, but 
moft of them are to be found in his Night-Thoughts ; and 
very little has been advaneed on the doctrine of Refignation 
that is not to be met with in the different works of Divines 
and Moralifts. ‘The ftyle alfo is like that of Dr. Y——, 
but the refemblance is rather in its blemifhes than its beau- 
ties. Here is the fame fondnefs for antithefes and pointed 
expreffion, the fame hunting down of figures, and lownefs of 
metzphors, that are to be found in his other poetical works ; 
but little of their ftrength or harmony remains. He has alfo 
been unhappy in the choice of his Metre. The Lyric Mufe 
has always been unfavourable to him; and to attempt her 
eafy meafures at this time of life, was an unfortunate de- 
termination. If he thought the dignity of Blank Verfe toa 
much for his years, he ought to have confidered that: the eafy 
harmony of Lyric Poetry is not more readily caught by the 
unbraced ear of age, than the fwelling grandeur of Miltonic 
numbers. 


After thefe animadverfions, we muft, in juftice to the Au- 
thor, quote his apology for this Publication, which is con- 
tained in the following Advertifement prefixed to his Poem : 


‘¢ This was not intended for the Public; there were many 
and ftrong reafons againft it, and are fo ftill; but fome ex- 
tracts of it, from the few copies which were given away, (a 
few copies were printed and given to the Author’s friends) 
being got into the printed Papers, it was thought neceflary 
to publifh fomething, left a copy, ftill more imperfect than 
this, fhould fail into the Prefs; and it is hoped that this 
unwelcome occafion of Publication may be fome excufe for 


it 33 





This unjut cenfure of the prefent race of Authors may eafily be ac- 
counced for, by confidering the Poet's Defcription of Age: 

Dificilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

Se pucro, Cenfor caftigatorque minorum. 


Now 
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Now with refpect to this Apology, it muft be owned that 
the reafons were fufficient for reprinting the Poem; but then 
it muft be afked, Why did the Author ever fuffer fo imperfect 
@ performance to pafs through the Prefs? He fhould have 
confidered that true obfervation of Horace, 


Seme! emiffum, volat irrevocabile verbum. 


With great propriety too might he have anfwered the impor- 
tunity of his friends, in the language of the fame Author : 


Speftatum fatis, & donatum jam Rude, quzris 
Mezcenas iterum antiquo me includere ludo? 
Non eadem eft Aitas, non mens. 
Eft mihi purgatam crebro qui perfonet aurem ; 
Solve fenefcentem maturé fanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. © 





It is true that Horace was verfifying even while he urged 
fuch ftrong reafons againft it ; but Horace had not then feen 
many more than half the years of Dr. Y His Epiftles 
are by no means the productions of exhaufted genius ; and 
had he acquiefced in the reafons he advanced againft writing 
at all, the world had been a confiderable lofer. 





This Poem is addrefled to a Lady, to teach her Refignation, 
when under a very fevere affliction, caufed by the death of a 
beloved Hufband. ‘The Author endeavours to reconcile her 
to her lot by fhewing that pain is not always an evil, but is 
frequently productive of very good confequences. This, with 
fome difficulty and torture of attention, we have been able to 
make out from the following Stanzas : 


From Virtue’s rugged path to right 
By Pleofure are we brought 

To flowery fields of wrong, and there 
Pain chides us for our fault. 


~ Yet whilft it chides, it fpeaks of Peace. 

If Folly is withftood ; 

And fays, Time pays an eafy price 
For our eternal good. 

In Earth’s dark cot, arid in an hour, 
And in delufion great, 

What an Rasa man 
To {pend his whz/e eftare, 

And beggar an Eternity ? 
For which, as he was born, 

More worlds than one againft it weich’d, 
As feathers he fhould {corn. 


Say 
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Say not your lofs in triumph leads 
Religion’s feeble ftrife, 

Joys future amply reimburfe 
Joys bankrupts of this life. 


But not deferr’d your Joy fo long, 
It bears an early date; 

Affliction’s ready pay in band, 
Befriends our prefent ftate ; 


The ingenious Mr. Samuel Richardfon, who was engaged 

in printing the firft Edition of this Poem, died before the im- 
{ preflion was finifhed. ‘The Author here laments him as a \ 
friend, and has given fome juft fketches of his genius. 





To touch our paffions’ fecret fprings 

Was his peculiar care, A 
And deep his happy Genius div'd 

In bofoms of the Fair. 





; Nature, which favours to the few 
| All art beyond imparts, 
To him prefented, at his birth, 
The keyipf human hearts. 


In the fecond part of this Poem Dr. Y—— has feverely 
difciplined his aged Cotemporary, Voltaire, for the publica- 
tion of Candide. 


J j 
t f Why clofe a life fo juftly fam’d 
With fuch bold Trafh as this? 
This for renown? Yes, fuch as makes 
Obfcurity a blifs. 


Your Trath, with mine at open war 
Js obftinately bent, | 
Like Wits below, to fow your tares 
Of gloom and difcontent : 


age nals peer 


With f much fun-fhine at command, 
Why light with darknefs mix? i 
Why dafh with pain our pleafure ? Why . 


Your Helicon with Styx ? ry 
Your Works in our divided minds 
Repugnant paffions raife, 


} Confound us with a double ftroke, 
) ’ We fhudder whilft we praile ; 


A curious web, as finely wrought 
As Genius can infpire, 

From a black bag of poifon fpun, 
With horror we admire. 


Rev. June, 1762. Hh 
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In the following lines the Author attempts to fhew the 
general caufes of our Diffatisfaction, and why that Refigna- 
tion he recommends is fo little prevalent. 


What our foie fountain of Diftrefs ? 
Strong ape fox this {cene : 








"That trifles makes important, things 
Of mighty moment mean: 


When Earth’s dark maxims poifons thed 
On our polluted Souls, : 
Our hearts and interefts fly as far 
Afunder, as the Poles ; . 
Like Princes in a cottage nurs’d, 
Unknown their Royal Race, 
With abject ajms, and fordid joys, 








Our grandeur we difgrace. 
iF © for an Archimedes new 
. Of moral pow’rs poffefs’d 
$ The world to move, and quite expel | 
i: That Traitor from the Breaft. * 
7 The Thoughts in the two laft Stanzas are beautiful and 
new, for we do not find that our Author has borrowed them 
# even of himfelf. Thefe quotations are fufficient to fhew the 
‘ {tyle and manner of the Poem, as well as to juftify the cen- 
| fure we have paffed upon it. | L 4. 
« = a es : A, | 


Sermons, By the late Rev. James Duchal*, D,D. 8vo. 
5s. bound. Millar, 


; N an Advertifement prefixed to thefe Sermons we are can- 

4 didly told, that they were written without any view to 

i the Prefs ; that they are only a fpecimen of the Doétor’s or- 
dinary weekly labours ; and that if this Volume meets with 
encouragement, his friends propofe to feleét more Volumes 
from that very large fund they are in pofleffion of. 


As to the merit of the work, it appears to be very confi- 
derable. The ftyle of the Author, indeed, is far from being 
elegant, nor is there any thing animated in his manner ; but 
fuch Readers as are more defirous of improving in virtue, than y 
of reading ingenious and fprightly Difcourfes upon it; of 

© reforming their lives, rather than of pleafing their fancies, 
will find abundant fatisfaction in perufing the prefent Volume. 


: * In the VilIth Volume of our Review the Reader will find an 

. account of a Volume of Sermons, publifhed in the life-time of this 
learned and woithy Author. 
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A fpirit of piety, candour, ahd modefty, breathes through the 
whole of it; the fubjects are ufeful, and treated with judg- 
ment and perfpicuity.—We fhall prefent our Readers with a 
fhort view of what is contained in it; fincerely wifhing, that 
it may be fo well received by the Public, as to encourage the 
Author’s friends to favour us with more of his excellent Dif- 
courfes. 


In the firft Sermon he fhews, that eternal Life is the re- 
ward of patient continuance in well-doing: in the fecond, 
that moral perfection is the ultimate intention of al! the works 
and ways of God. The nature of enthufiafm, and the marks 
by which its irrational heats are to be diftinguifhed from a 
natural and becoming warmth of affection, and a fuitable 
fervor of {pirit in religion, is the fubjeét of the third, and is 
treated in a very rational and judicious manner, 


Enthufiafm, in general, the Doétor fays, may be under- 
ftood to fignify a man’s aéting under an apprehenfion of a pre- 
fent divine energy upon his mind, to which all his powers are 
f{uppofed to be fubjected, and by which he is carried on, with- 
out attention to any thing elfe as his guide. After pointing 
out fome of the effects which this muft produce, where a per- 
fon is miftaken in fuch apprehenfion, he goes on to obferve, 
that while men ftudioufly avoid enthufiafm, they may be in 
danger of falling into the contrary extreme, and of contracting 
a culpable languor and infenfibility of fpirit in matters of re- 
ligion ; which ought always to be confidered as a moft dan- 
gcrous diftemper, as it feems to be a very general one in the 
prefent age. 


<< Warmth of affection towards God and the Redeemer, 
(continues he) emotions of fpirit in contemplating the divine 
creatnefs and goodnefs, and the aftonifhing fcenery of the in- 
vifible world, which the gofpel hath prefented to us as the 
objects of our faith, are not only rational and natural, and 
manly, but, indeed, may be faid to be the neceflary,conco- 
mitants of a lively faith, and a ferious attention to thofe ob- 
jects: and that there fhould be a rapturous joy in a rational 
and juft application of the gofpel promifes to ourfelves, is ob- 
vious and indifputable. It is true, indeed, thefe feelings 
will, in different perfons, be different, according to the great 
ex or lefs fenfibility- of their fpirits, and delicacy of their fenfa- 
tions. But, where there is any fenfibility, where there are any 


affeGtions which become humanity, furely fuch objeéts as [ 


have now mentioned, muft, if ferioufly attended to, excite 
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them to the moft lively exercife. To illuftrate this, let us 
attend a little to the frame and workings of our minds in other 
refpects, and towards other objects. 


“¢ Jn the material world, what is vaftly great begets in us 
a pleafing admiration 5, what is beautiful, we look on with 
delight. ‘The grand works of nature, or of art, or fuch as 
difcover exquifite contrivance and delign, or are executed in 
the fineit and beft manner, always give us-fenfible pleafure, 
and caufe certain agreeable emotions of mind. ‘That kind of 
beauty which is feen in the various orders of the world of life, 
efpecially in our own {pecies, and thofe works of human art 
which are an imitation of it, fuch as fculpture and painting, 
pleafe ftill more, and more engage the attention of the admi- 
ring mind. We account that tafte which giveth the greateft 
fentibility in thefe things a perfection in nature, and a very. 
high one, and look upon infenfibility to all fuch things as a 
reproachful defect. But we find this fenfibility, and the 
emotions, which in purfuance of it are raifed in the mind, 
with refpeé to moral characters, ftill greater. Let any man 
of difcernment in moral objects, have a charaéter of hizh 
diftin&tion in purty, fortitude and refolution, in con- 
ftancy and fidelity, fet before him; let him fee thefe vir- 
tues tried to the utmoft, in the moft painful trials, con- 
quering and coming out like gold from the fire, and he 
cannot but admire, love, and delight in them. “Nay, and in 
attend ng to fome one very heroic action, how will the foul 
be moved? How will the very animal frame be affected? 
And will not all acknowledge, that thefe ftrong and moving 
fenfations are moft natural and commendable? and the cha- 
raster is accounted defpicable in which no fuch thing is found. 
But to thew how much and deeply the mind is affected b 
thefe beauties and'graces of the moral kind, and with what a 

rong inclination it uniteth itfelf to the objects in which the 
are found, let the entertainment and deiight which fprin 
from the tenderneiles of facred intimate friendfhip teftify, and 
thofe workings in the heart, of love, efteem, and fympathy, 
which are fo fenfible and affecting. Surely all thefe are mof 
natura! and becoming the heart of man! Now, from this 
frame, and thofe affections planted in us, we may judge how 
the heart may be, how it ought to be touched in our contem- 
plation and converfe with the objecis of religion, with the 
greatnefs and excellency, the goodnefs and love of the Su- 
preme Being, appearing inall his works ; with the aftonith- 
ing grace and condcfcenfion, the friendihip and love of him 
who died for us; with the vaftnefs of thofe profpe&ts which 
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are opened to us by faith, and the amazing greatnefs of the 
world of fpirits, and thofe numberlefs multitudes which con- 
ftitute the family of God. Surely, to feel admiration, the 
higheft reverence, the moft ardent love and gratitude, glow- 
ing in the heart, one would think fhould be the moft natural 
of all things, when we ferioufly contemplate the Parent of all, 

<¢ Or, fhall we, without wonder, behold infinite contri- 


vance and wifdom? the vaftnefs and inexpreflible magnifi- 
cence of the works of God, without any emotion? Shall our 


thoughts be fixed upon fpotlefs purity, upon unchangeable 


goodnefs, upon a Being whofe very eflence is love, whofe be- 
neficiaries we ey and moft eminently are, without 
love, without gratitude? Shall we behold, in the crofs of our 
Saviour, unfpeakable excellency, conflicting with the great- 
eft fuffering and diftrefs, bearing this with the greateft con- 
ftancy and refignation, bearing it on our account, and for 
our fakes, without emotion? Shall not the wonders of grace 
make a deep impreffion upon our minds ; that grace which fo 
corifpicuoufly appeared in the interpofition of the Son of God, 
the moft amazing event in the whole of the divine adminiftra- 
tion? Certainly, the moft lively exercifes of love and grati- 
tude, and the greateft fenfibility to thefe matchlefs objects of 
them, infinitely become us: and to be cold and unmoved b 
fuch things as thefe, fpeaketh a very undefirable ftate of the 
mind. Again, how glorious the profpeéts which are fet be- 
fore us? how high the dignity of thofe illuftrious conquerors, 
to whom it is proniifed by our bleffed Saviour, that they fhall 
be fet down with him upon his, throne, as he alfo overcame, 
and. is fet down with the Father upon his throne? And how 
doth the affurance of an endlefs duration in fuch an honour- 
able and happy ftate affect the mind? Is it to be wondered at, 
that the joy of a Chriftian in believing fhould rife into rap~- 
ture; and that the greateft adtivity, and zeal, and delight in 
the fervice of God, fhould attend it, that the moft lively vi- 
gour fhould animate all the powers, and that the joy of the 
Lord fhould give an invincible ftrength? In a word, in the 
greatnefs, excellency, and lovelinefs of thofe divine objects, 
the believing and attentive find what above all things elfe rai- 
feth admiration, love, gratitude; and all thofé ‘affections, 
which are the moft fenfible and powerful, aswell as the 
moft delightful to the mind. But what I principally aim at, 
is, that thofe emotions of foul are moft natural; and that if 
they are at all to be called enthufiaftic, that enthufrafm is of 
a moft excellent kind, greatly to be defired, carefully to be 
cultivated and encouraged.” 
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This happy and delightful ftate of the Soul is to be diftin- 
guifhed from that wild enthufiam, which our author treated 
of in the firft part of his Difcourfe. The one is quite natu- 
ral and rational, the fruit of a proper improvement of our un- 
derftanding, and exercife of our beft affections ; the other has 
nothing to do with reafon, and is, indeed, a kind of phrenzy. 
The one is tumultuous, attended with great agitations of 
‘mind, and even of body; the other is all compofure and fe- 
renity, all uniform, and worthy of the very belt and moft 
perfect ftate of the mind; not weakening the rational powers, 
but giving them additional life and vigour. In the exercife of 
thofe devout affections, arifing from the difcerned excellency 
of the object, the mind perceives itfelf right, and the very 
feeling of the Soul juftifies itfelf; but in the other, wild and 
unaccountable imaginations take place; and the moft extra- 
vagant reveries pafs upon men for divine infufions. 


The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sermons, well deferve the 
reader’s ferious and attentive perufal. ‘hey contain a diftinct 
yiew of the genius and fpirit of Chriftianity; and are indeed 
excellent Difcourfes. The Doctor fhews, that the Chriftian 
religion has a tendency to infpire the mind with ftrength 
and vigour, in all feafons of difficulty and diftrefs; to render 
it fit for all the fervices of life; to root out all thofe difpofi- 
tions which contract the fpirit, and cramp the good affec- 
tions ; to engage to all offices of benevolence ; to deliver men 
from what diftraéts the mind and perverts the judgment ; and 


to yield that compofure and ferenity which give them the free 
ule of their rational powers. 


In the feventh, eighth, and ninth Difcourfes, he confiders 
the powers and faculties of the human foul, the operations of 
the underftanding and will, the affections, their arrangement 
in the heart, and their operations as {prings of action and en- 
joyment. And here he does not amute his Readers with nice 
and fubtle difquifitions of an abftract and'metaphyfical nature, 


but confines himfelf to plain and eafy reflections, chiefly of a 
practical tenor. 


In treating of the affections, he obferves, as avery plea- 


fing inftance of the wifdom of our Maker, that the ardour of 


the affection .is proportioned to the capacity and opportunity 
of purfuing the tendencies and purpofes of it. For inftance, 


“we can be greatly ferviceable. to thofe who are joined to us in 


the relations of domeftic life, or in tender and intimate friends 
fhips, or in near and familiar neighbourhood, while we can 
do 
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do little but wifh well to perfons who are at a great diftance 
from us, and thereby in a manner quite out of the reach of 
our influence. Did the affections work with the fame ener 

towards perfons at a great diftance from us, that they do to- 
wards intimate friends and dear relations, this would not on- 
ly anfwer no end, but it would really make men very unhap- 
py- Suppofe, for inftance they were <o be affeéted by the 
misfortunes, or ficknefs, or death, of abfolute ftrangers, in 
the fame manner that they are by thofe of their near relations, 
who are perhaps the defire of their eyes and the joy of their 


hearts, their ftate muft be very painful and miferable indeed, . 


Or, fuppofing the affections were as itrong incentives to ac- 
tion where there was no opportunity or capacity of doing 
good, as where there are both, this would be very inconve- 
nient, and could be of no ufe. 


In the tenth Sermon, which is a very judicious one, the 
Doétor confiders the power of reafon ahd con{cience over the 
affections, and particularly the authority of confcience in di- 
recting the conduct. In the eleventh and twelfth,. he treats 
of the lofs of the foul, and the infignificance of all temporal 
acquifitions, when oppofite to future happinefs. 


The happinefs which human nature, by its various powers 
and capacities, is made capable of enjoying in a ftate of per- 
fection, is the fubjeét of the thirteenth Difcourfe. ‘The 
greatnefs of God and his works, his univerfal providence, and 
the happinefs he muft enjoy from the execution of the glori- 
ous defign, are confidered in the fourteenth; and in the fif- 
teenth the Door difcourfes upon the diflolution of the ma- 
terial fyftem, and the final confummation of all things. 


In the fixteenth, he explains communion with God in a fenfe 
not liable to the charge of enthufiafm ; and in the feventeenth, 
treats of the reverence a man owes to himfelf, and the great 
importance of a juft fenfe of the dignity of human nature, as 
a prefervative from vice, and incentive to virtue. ‘This Ser 
mon we have read with peculiar pleafure, and think it well 
deferving the attentive perufal of every ferious reader, ‘The 
Author fhews, in a very clear and judicious manner, that 
men never appear in a more honourable light, than when a 
fenfe of what they owe to themfelves, makes them incapable 
of fubmitting to the impofitions of others, and when they pre 
fer internal honour, the approbation of their, own hearts, to 
the applaufes of all the world. This is doing juftice to the 
dignity of nature; and to this we owe fome of the moft illu« 
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ftrious characters, and ufeful fervices, with which the hiftory 
of the world prefents us. Without the prevalence of fuch a 
fpirit, indeed, Chriftianity could never have obtained in the 
world; without it the proteftant religion could never have 
obtained in the Chriftian world ; nor indeed any reformation, 
againft which prevailing and fafhionable fentiments and cu- 
ftoms were oppofed.——The Volume concludes with an ex+ 
cellent difcourfe upon friendfhip. R> 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For JUNE, 1762. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 1. 4 ferious Addrefs to the Vulgar. In which the Charaéier 
and Abilities of a certain Nobleman, and the Prejudice agatnft 


the Place of his Birth, are impartially confidered. 8vo. 64. 
Hooper. 


HOUGH this Writer is pleafed to degrade himfelf, yet it muf 

be acknowledged, that he rifes greatly fuperior to the rank he 
affects ; his obfervatious are many of them fenfible aud juft; and his 
manner decent, ifnot elegant. But he expréffes too much zeal, todo 
any effectual fervice to the caufe he efpoufes ; and deftroys the force of 
his arguments by attempting to prove too much. He even ventures 
to contend, that tlie employing a foreigner in the adminiftration of 
a free country, may fecure its freedom. And he lays it down asa 
neceffary fuppofition, ‘ That even if the E—l of B—e occupied no 
other ftation than that of a private officer in his majefty’s houfehold, 
his advice would {till have a certain degree of influence, and con- 
troul over public meafures.’ What the Writer means by this paffage 
we are unwilling to underftand. We know, that upon the fup- 
pofition of his Lordfhip’s being a private officer, his di ree of in- 
fluence would only be in common with other privy counfellors: And 
it would be an affront to the Sovereion to fuppofe him capable of 
being guided by an wxcon/iitutional influence. In fhort, the alterca- 
tion-which has fuddenly arifen on the promotion of his Lordthip, 


appears to us to be premature and fenfelefs. What fwarms of ‘heb- 
_ domidal Scribblers have given the alarm, before they can point out 


any danger? And what nambers of Sycophants have flattered the 
thinifter, before they can refer to any aétion worthy of commerda- 
tion? The Momitor, the Briton, the North-Briton, the Auditor, the 
Patriot, with other hafty Adventurers, have opened the fluices of in- 
vective and panegyric, and bid fair todeluge the town with their nau- 
feous ftreams, while the fprings of elegance and true wit remain dry 
and exhaufted. Jt is to be wifhed, that the people of this kingdom 
would conine themfelves within their proper province, It is certain- 
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ly of importance to a free nation to enquire 4ow the government is 
adminiftered, and they have an undoubted right to exprefs their fen- 
timents concerning public meafures: But by whom the government 
fhall be adminiftered, is no part of their confideration, the conftitu- 
tion having lodged the power of appointment in the crown. 


Art. 2. 4 Letter from an independent Man to his Friend, ona 
late Pamphlet, entitled, Obfervations * on the Papers relative 
to the War with Spain. 8vo. 6d. Cooke. 


Contz2ins fome fenfible animadverfions on the Obfervations. 
* Review, March, p, 230. 


PoETICAL. 


Art 3. The Apology.  Addreffed to the Reviewers. By ———, 
Efq; Author of The Rofciad of Covent-Garden. 4to. 1s. 


« 


Gretton. 


This biank, Efg; having been freely told that difagreeable 
truth which, impeaching his abilities, no Author ever yet believed, 
falls upon the Keviewers, in return for their honeft information, and 
lets them know_that he holds their Performances as cheap as they 
hold his Verfes. This is all fair. The , Efq; hath certainly 
as good a right to his own judgment of us, as we had to condemn 
his dirty Rhymes, as he now confefles them to have been. Weare 
glad, however, to find that he hath refolved to profit by our advice, 
and to leave the vain delights of Poetry; or, according to his Motto, 
which we hope he will abide by, 


— Nunc itaque et Verfus, et catera ludicra pono. 








Art. 4. Two Odes to Indolence and to Impudence, 4t0. 1% 
Dodfley. 


Jt was obferved by a celebrated Critic of the Auguftan age, that 
neither Gods, nor Men, nor Bookfeller’s Shops, could bear indiffer- 
ent Poets: but whatever the fons of Mediocrity might do in Rome, 
it is certain they find accefs to the Shops of Bookfellers by multitudes 
in London. Perhaps the Author of thefe Odes, had he been willing 
to take a little more pains, might have been exempted from this 
clafs; his Poetry is by no means deftitute either of harmony or ima~- 
gery: but, whether through negligence or want of judgment, we 
cannot take upon us to fay, he has confounded his images, the elegant 
with the burlefque, and the abftraéted with the familiar. So it fares 
likewife with his expreffion, which is fometimes very unhappy, as in 
the following line: 

No more can /weete? phyfic now attract. 

If ‘this:epithet were intended as ironical, it has little propriety, 
becauife the fpirit of the ftanza is not fo ; if otherwife, it is till worle. 

In the Ode to Impudence the Author defcribes the power and in- 


fluence of that Goddefs as particularly prevalent in the kingdom of 
Ireland, 
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Ireland, and defcants on the wondrous efficacy of the river Shannon 
in bronzing the brow of Modeity. But notwithftanding his cine 
raillery on the poor Hibernians, we are inclined to believe that he is 
a native of the fame foil; for furely none but an Irifhman could have 
wrote the following line: : 

' And they were wife before their beards had hairs. 
Our Poet himfelf, perhaps, has been actually plunged in the Shannon, 
though he affeéts to wift, for it; at leaft here is ftrong prefumptive 
evidence: Were there no Impudence in the world, fays he, then 


Each with his real merit would appear, (Ear. 
And my WELL-PoLisH’D Lines WOULD CHARM EACH FEELING. 
MISCELLANEOUS. La. 


Art. 5. An Explanation of the propofed Scheme for better paving, 
repairing, cleaning, and lighting the Squares, Streets, and 
Lanes, of the City and Liberty of Weftminfler, and the adja- 
cent Parifhes. To which is annexed, a Plan, deferibing the 
Dijirit over which the fame is propofed to extend. By a Mem- 

. ber of Parliament. 8vo. 18s. 6d. Jeffries. 


- From the different qualit'es of the ftones ufed to pave the Streets, 
and the irregularity in repairing Pavement at the precarious option 
of Houfe-keepers, the expediency of the Aét lately paffed for an 
uniform improvement in thefe refpects, is clearly fhewn, as well as 
the neceffity of cleaning and lighting the Streets, notwithftanding the 
prejudices’ of thofe who have oppofed the Act, for want of under- 
ftanding it. From the Explanation of the Scheme here given, it ap- 
pears to be a truly public-fpirited nndertaking, founded on reafon- 
able principles, and far from proceeding from thofe finifter views to 
which it has been afcribed. 


Art. 6. The Life and Adventures of Chriftopher Wag ftaffe, Gent. 
Grandfather to Triftram Shandy, Sc. Sc. Small Odavo, 
2 Vols. 5s. bound. Hinxman.’ 


A lively and facetious imitation of Mr. Sterne’s famous perform- 
nce. But if the Author merits praife for his ingenuity, he deferves 
chaftifement for his prefumptuoufnefs: he fpeaks evil of dignities ; he 
has even dared to attack the Reviewers! A cunning elf! He has 
taken the field before us, and forced us to act upon the defenfive. 
«* And now (fays this exulting bold-face) every thing you fay 
mutt, in his cafe, be demonitrably diétated by paffon and refint- 
ment. You cannot be /upp-/ed to be impartial 1 am befare-hand 
with you, I have wick’d you. You muff either fay nothing about 
this Performance, or {peak in its praife.” What an arch 
r——! But, as an unlucky boy may make a good man, and 
as this feems to be his firit offence, we forgive him this time, in hopes 
of his coming to a right fenfe of his duty, and fhewing better man- 
ners for the future: we fhall fee how he behaves in his third Volume. 


5 Art. 7. 
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Art. 7. The Students, a Comedy. Altered from Shakefpear’s 
Love’s Labour Loft, and adapted to the Stage. tvo. 158. 6d. 
Hope. 


It is very eafy to retrench the fuperfluities of fo exuberant a genius 
as Shakefpeare, ‘This Editor has, we apprehend, fucceeded in moft 
of his alterations of this Comedy; but to what end has fo much pains 
been taken? Jf his Students do not previoufly make their appear- 


ance upon the ftage, we apprehend they will never find their way into 
the clofet. 


Art. 8. 4 frefb Complaint lately exhibited by the Dutch Eaft- 
India Company, againft the Servants of the Englifh Eaft-India 
Company in Bengal. Tranflated from the original Dutch, 
printed by Authority. 4to. 1s. Becket. 


Since the Convention between the Englifh and Dutch, in the year 
1759, the Nabob in alliance with the former has been making de- 
predations upon the latter ; has razed one of their forts, and extorted 
a great fum of money from them. The Complaint againft the Eng- 
lith imports, that they were the unjuft inftigators of all this mifchief. 
If our Eaft-India Company can anfwer this Charge as fatisfac- 
torily as they have anfwered the former Complaint from the States, 
our induftrious neighbour, Nic. Frog, wi!l have nothing left for it, 
but to defift from all his cunning tricks, and to copy the open, fair, 
and downright behaviour of his old friend ‘ohn Bull; who, we dare 
anfwer for him, will never do any thing to hurt Nic, while Nic be- 
haves as he fhould do. 





Art. 9. The Hiftory of Mecklenburgh, from the firft Setthement 
of the Vandals in that Country, to the prefent Time; including 
a Period of about three thoufand Years. 8vo. 5s. Newbery. 


The Author has traced the Hiftory of this Branch of the Germanic 
Empire from the earlieft accounts. The ftyle is eafy, and the mate- 
rials appear to be faithfully colleted from Authors of credit. Buf- 
ching *, who isno where referred to in this Collection, appears to be 
the beft authority for accounts of any part of Germany. 


* See Review for February laft, wherein we began an account of Buf- 
ching’s performance, which is concluded in this Number. 


Art..10. The Orators, As it is now performing at the new 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. Written by Mr. Foote. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Coote. 


The faccefs attending Mr. Sheridan’s late public Leétures on Ora- 
tory has furnifhed this arch-droll, this eminent Profeffor of Mimicry, 
with a fine opportunity for raifing a fummer’s-contribution on the 
Public; no unufual expedient with Mr. Foote, who has made many 
a lucky campaign of this kind. Indeed, as far as the excellence of 
buffconry goes, this comical Genius is.certainly excellent, and en 

ails 
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fails to divert us with his lively freaks and whimfical grimace. If the 
indalgence of our natural rifibility be conducive to health, this egre- 
gious mimic hath alfo, not only undoubted merit in his way, but 
may not be efteemed altogether an ufelefs member of fociety. At 
leaft, let his enetmics fay what they will, while he continues to do 
fomething for a livelihood, he cannot be charged with eating the 
bread of idlenefs: but, though we allow him all the merit of a buf- 
foon, we can fay very little in his favour as a Writer. The piece 
before us, like the reft of his produétions, is much better calculated 
for the Stage than the Prefs. This, it is true, muft neceflarily be the 
cafe with /uch IMITATIVE performances as the prefent. Could our 
Orator have printed the figures, gefture, and declamation of himfelf 
and his pupils, his Readers miyht have had an opportunity to laugh 
with his Spectators and Auditors; but in vain do we turn over the 
leaves of this Pamphlet, in fearch of the entertainment, that fo agree. 
ably engaged our eyes and tickled our ears at the Hay-Market : 
in vain do we enquire-after the modern Orator’s Fun, as the Reader 
of old did after the ancient Orator’s Thunder. If the prefent Profef- 
for, indeed, had confulted his literary credit, he would have refleéted 
on the difadvantages which thus attend all oratorial produétions, and 
have fuppreffed the publication of his Piece. By his prefuming to 
publifh it, however, he feems to maintain its claim to approbation, as 
a dramatic performance: it may be doing Mr. Foote, therefore, a 
friendly office, perhaps, to acquaint him that he is by no means quali- 
fied to fhine in print. ‘To accommodate wit, fpirit, or humour, to 
the model of literary compofition, requires the genius and under- 
ftanding of aMan. The fhining talents of the prefent Writer refem- 
ble thofe of an animal of an inferior {pecies ; fo that, placing his ad- 
miring audience in a rank of beings fomething higher than himéelf, 
we may make a little variation in the words of the Poet, and transfer 
their application with propriety from a Newton to a Foote : © 

Superior Beings, when of late they faw 

A Wag take off the Senate and the Law, 

Admir'd fuch antick Pow’rs in human fhape, 


And prais’d a Foote as one would praife an Ape. K: 
-h-K 


Art. 11. The Memoirs of Mrs. Catherine Femmat, Daughter of 
the late Admiral Yeo, of Plymouth. Written by herfelf. 12mo. 
2Vols. 5s. fewed. Printed for Mrs. Jemmat, at Mr. 
Walker’s, Shoemaker, Charing-Crofs. 


Mrs. Jemmat is, in fome meafure, a fecond Pilkington, both in for- 
tune (or rather misfortune) and in genius; but as the Britifh Lady 
does not appear to have been reduced fo low in circumftances as’ the 
unhappy Hibernian, neither do her abilities entitle to rank fo high in 
the Republic of Letters. She poffeffes, however, an ingenious pen; 
and both her Memoirs and her Verfes may induce her compaffionate 
Readers to pity her.fituation, while they are entertained with her per- 
formance. 


Art. IZ 
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Art. 6. The Hiflory of the Excellence and Decline of the Conftitu- 
tion, Religion, Laws, Manners, and Genius of the Sumatrans, 
tic. Vol. 1. 8vo. 4s. Kearfly. | 


This is fuch a fatyrical review of our Religion, Laws, Manners, &e. 
as might be expected from the Mifanthropic pen of Dr. Shebbeare ; 
who, notwithftanding his ill-nature, his virulence, and incorre& writ« 
ing, is a man of fome obfervation and fancy. There are even ftrokes, 
of genius in this production, which almoit compenfate for its defeéts 
and extravagancies. 


Art. 12. The Citizen of the World: Or, Letters from a Chinefe 
Philofopher in London, to bis Friend in the Eaft. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Newbery. 


Although this Chinefe Philofopher has nothing Afiatic about him, 
and is as errant an European as the Philofopher of Malmefbury; yet 
he has fome excellent remarks upon men, manners, and things—as 
the phrafe goes.—But the Public have been already made fufficiently 
acquainted with the merit of thefe enteriaining Lexers, which were 
firft printed in The Ledger; and are fuppofed to have contributed not 
a little towards the fuccefs of that Paper. They are faid to be the 
work of the lively and ingenious Writer of An Enquiry into the 
prefent State of Polite Learning in Europe; a Writer, whom, it feems, 
we undefignedly offended, by fome Stri¢tures on the conduct of many 
of our modern Scribblers. As the obfervation was entirely general, in 
its intention, we were {urprized to hear that this Gentleman had ima- 

ined himfelf in any degree pointed at, as we conceive nothing can be 
more illiberal in a Writer, or more foreign to the character of a Literary 
Journal, than to defcend to the meannefs of perfonal reflection. It 
is hoped that a charge of this fort can never be juftly brought againft 
the Monthly Review. 


Art. 14. The Yearly Chronicle, for 1761: Or, A Collection of 
the moft interefting and ftriking Effays, Letters, &c. which ap- 
peared in the St. ‘fames’s Chronicle for that Year. To which is 
added, a Diary of the moft remarkable Events. The whole 
ferving as a complete Regifter of the Politics, News, Literature, 
&c. of that Period. 8vo. 5s. 6d. inBoards. Becket, &c. 


The temporary importance, which popularity gives to various in- 
fignificant fabje&ts, makes a great deal of literary trath abfolutely ne- 


ceflary among the feveral ingredients'of a News-paper. A felec&t: 


Colleétion, however, of the moft ingenious Tra¢ts and Obfervations 
on the different Occurrences and lopics of the Times, as they be- 
come fucceflively popular, cannot fail to prove at once extremely ufe- 
ful, inftruétive, and entertaining. For however contemptible the 
©pinion in which fome perfons affect to hold the occafional Produc- 
tions of the Day, we will venture to declare, we know of no other 
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fund of information, from which a judicious Reader can fo well form 
his ideas of the general Hiftory and Complexion of the Times, or of 
the Cuftoms and Manners of a People: nay, we will not fcruple to 
affirm, that a difcerning Foreigner will become better acquainted with 
the Genius. and Manners of a Nation, by a regular perufal of their 
public Prints for fome few months, than by rambling from one end of 
the country to the other, and holding an imperfeét converfation with- 
in a narrow circle of acquaintance for as many years. ‘There is one 
obfervation, however, it may not be here improper to make, by way 
of advice to thofe ingenious Writers, who occafionally exercife their 
pens in ridicule of the fingularities, foibles, or follies, of their cotem- 
poraries; and who, by an error they are too apt to fall into, defeat in 
a great meafure the end of their defign, as well as the ufeful purpofes 


above hinted. Thiserror lies in their mifmanagement of that beau- ~ 


tiful figure, which they are neverthelefs fo fond of affuming, the 
érony ; either {welling it out of all propriety, with prepoflerous hype:- 
bole on the one hand, or, on the other, leaving it fo feeble and equi- 
vocal, that the Reader is at a lofs to know whether the Writer is 
in jett or earneft. We could point out fome pieces wherein this error 
is flagrant, in the Mifcellany before us; which, on the whole, how- 
ever, is not injudicioufly compiled, but affords an agreeable fund of 
recollection and amufement. In juftice to the St. James’s Chronicle 
we may alfo add, that no other Paper of intelligence, now fubfifting, 
could have afforded {uch a variety of fprightly and entertaining mate- 
rials; for moft of which, we are informed, the Public is obliged to 


se K-n-k 

Art. 15. 4 familar Explanation of the Poetical Works of Milton. 
To which is prefixed, Mr. Addifon’s Criticifm on Paradife 
Loft. With a Preface, by the Rev, Mr. Dodd. 12mo, 
2s. 6d.. Tonfon. 


May do well enough for children! Alas! poor Milton! Who 
knows but thou mayeit yet be transformed into a Spelling-book ? 


RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 16. An Addrefs to the Deifls. Being a Proof of Revealed 


Religion, from Miracles and Prephecies. In which the prin- 
cipal Objeétions againft the Chriftian Revelation, and efpecially 
againft tbe Refurreciion of ‘fefus, are confidered and confuted. 
In Anfwer to a Moral Philofopher. The fecond Edition, with 
large Additions ; and a Preface, fhewing the Folly and Danger 
z Deifm. By John Jackfon, Reétor of Roffington in the 

Sounty of York, and Mafter of Wigfton’s Hofpital in 


Leicefter. 8vo. 2s.6d. Whifton. 
The Additions to this well-known and juftly-approved Work, are 


very confiderable ; and we cannot too earneftly recommend it to the 
confideration of thofe who have any fcruples concerning the Evidence 
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of the Chriftian Religion, which may be drawn from the Prophecies 


and Miracles. 


Art. 17. An Account Se Conver fion ofa Deft. With an Ap 
pendix, containing Reflections on Deifm and Chriftianity. By 
E. Harwood. vo. rs. 6d. Griffiths. 


The moderate and ingenious Writer of the Pamphlet now be- 
fore us, publifhes it with a folemn affirmation of its being a true 
narrative: whatever opinion therefore, may be formed of the hero 
of the piece, affects not the Editor; who is only anfwerable in point 
of veracity. Matter of fact is to be related, not contrived. 

This Deift was born in a remote country place, of fanatical parents, 
in whofe narrow tenets he was affiduoufly educated; and he was 
ier grounded in the doétrines of ele&tion, reprobation, jufti- 

cation by imputed righteoufnefs, fanétification, &c. It muft be 
owned, that in the various particulars related concerning this family, 
a very juft picture is drawn of thofe narrow-minded, gloomy chrif- 
tians, who too much abound in country places, where knowledge 
Cannot penetrate to correct the prejudices of education: as the pea- 
fants are wife in their ignorance; and dike the deaf adder that floppeth 
ber ear ;—will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming ever fa 
auifely : 

One incident in this narrative is fo humorous, and withal fo nae 
tural, that we are induced to treat our Readers with it, as well as 
ourfelves. 

‘ The following incident may lead the Reader to judge of the 
ftrange temper of this man, and into what monfters of ferocity and 
uncharitablenefs, an itch for ‘controverfy, and a paflionate zeal for 
fome opinions, that are once thought fundamental, are capable of 
transforming men. A neighbour, with whom the old man* had held 
many along and warm conference, and who, as it always happens 
in difputes, could neither convince nor be convinced, was defirous 
to fee Dr. Taytor’s Book on wai ina Sin, which then made a 
a great noife in that country, in order to furnifh him with fome 
heavy artillery againft the ftrong-holds of his opponents. A gentle- 
man in the town had purchafed this Book, and the young Man + was 
defired by his neighbour to borrow it of him, and bring it home in 
his pocket, but not to acquaint his father. He accordingly {poke 
to the gentleman, received the Book, brought it home, and being 
tired, laid it carelefly upon a table, and went to Bed. The old man 
opened it—It was the book, he had heard fo much of—He knew 
not whether to read it, or to burn it—Down he fat, at eleven at 
night, and read, and fumed, and raged, in all the Variety of Paf- 
fions, that bigotted fury can throw a Perfon into. He read and 
read, till he actually thought, as he faid afterwards, that the earth 
would open under his feet, and fink him to hell. His principles, 
he faid, were fo unfettled, and fuch blafphemous thoughts fuggefted 


* The Deift’s Father. + The future Deift. 


them- 
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themfelves to his debauched mind, as he phrafed it, that he was forced 
to fetch his beloved Owen on in-dawelling Sin, to reftore Peace and 
comfort to his foul. But what fhould he do with this heretical, 
foul-deluding book ? He durft not let it ftay in his houfe "till the 
morning, for fear of fetting it on fire. He took it up in a violent 
rage, uttering execrations upon it as he went, laid it at the foot’ of 
an oak that grew before the door, and thought he did a wonderful 
act of Chriftian charity, in laying a cold ftone upon it, to fave it from 
the rain and dew of heaven. The night he fpent without clofing 
his eyes, full of racking cares, and moft tormenting inquietude, lett 
his fon fhould have been infe&ted with its principles ; but was com- 
forted in the morning, when he was affured, that the youth had 
never opened it, nor read a line in it.’ | 

This young man, in procefs of time came to London; where, 
by converfation with perfons of different perfuafions, his principles 
began to waver ; and by frequenting the Robin Hood Society, be- 
came entirely changed: in brief, he grew an infidel with refpe& to 
Revelation, and a votary to fenfual pleafures. Exceffes deftroyed his 
health, to recover which, he returned to the place of his nativity, 
Flere one of his fifter’s children coming from {chool, and being 
gucftioned concerning her proficiency in reading, fhe opened her 
teflament at random, and happened to read Hed. li. 1, 2, 3,°4. the 
words ftruck him, and occafioned a ferions recollection ; .when a re- 

rufal of the fcriptures, and Dr. Be n s on’s vindication of the Chrif- 
tian Religion, made a fourld believer of him. 

It is impoflible to avoid remarking in general, that. this infkance 
is not perhaps fo happy a one in all its circumftances, as were to be 
withed, for the credit of the worthy caufe it is publifhed to ferve. 
People frequently rufh from one extreme to the oppofite ; there is 
nothing therefore extraordinary, that a youth of vivacity, bred in 
fanatical principles, fhould be argued into {cepticifm, by the licen- 
tious difcourfes in a mug-houfe, where all religious topics are fo fa- 
miliarly debated. As little is it to be wondered at, that a perfon 
enfeebled with diforder, and returned to the place where he received 
his firft impreflions, fhould, by an accidental impulfe, find a return- 
ing propentity towards the principles he there imbibed in his youth, 
“To conclude our obfervations on this ftory, the converfion of an 
infidel member of any of the difputing focieties, however much to 
be wifhed, is undeferving the triumph of a public declaration ; un- 
Icfs the motive to converfion had been more worthy infifting on, and 
likely to be generally ufetul in the converfion of others. 

In the Appendix containing Reflegtions on Deifm and Chriftianity, 
which, in our eflimation, is by far the beft portion of the Pamphlet, Mr. 
Harwood appears as a rauional and candid advocate for the Chriftian 
fyfiem. Thefe Reflections we whuld ferioufly recommend, on the 
one hand, to the perufal of all arbitrary bigots to an eftablifhment 
and religion they evidently do not underftand ; and on the other, to 
all igriorant bigots to {cepticifm and oppolition ; who, if they are 
but difpofed to read, will afluredly profit by them. 


* * The Remainder ef the Catalogue will be inferted in our APPEN- 
DIX. 
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The Quarto and Oftavo Editions of the Works of Henry Field- 
ing, E/q; with the Life of the Author, by Mr, Murphy, 


continued. 


AVING, in our Review for May, recited the moft 
‘material circumftances in the earlieft part of Mr. 
Fielding’s life, mentioned fome of his dramatic writings, 
and given an abftract of Mr. Murphy’s difquifition concerning 
genius, we fhall here refume this éntertaining eflay on the 
life and genius of Mr. Fielding. 


Our entertaining Biographer, purfuing his enquiry into the 
nature and properties of genius, obferves, ** That he ma 
be truly faid to be a Genius, who poffefles the leading fa- 
culties of the mind in their vigour, and can exercife them 
with warmth and fpirit upon whatever fubjeét he chufes; 
that the imagination muft be very quick and fufceptible, in 
order to receive the ftrongeft impreflions either from the ob- 
jects of nature, the works of art, or the actions and manners ' 
of men ; that the judgment alfo muft be clear and ftrong, to 
fele&t the proper parts of a ftory or defcription, to difpofe the 
various members of a work, fo as to give a lucid order to the 
whole, and to ufe fuch expreffion as fhall not only ferve to — 
convey the intended ideas, but to.convey them forcibly, and 
with that decorum of ftile, which the art of compofition re~ 
quires; that invention muft alfo concur, that new fcenery 
may be opened to the fancy, new lights thrown upon the 
profpeéts of nature, and the fphere of our ideas be enlarged, 
Voi. XXVI, Ii or 
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or a new affembiage be formed of them, either in the way of 
fable or illuftration. ‘The power of the mind, adds he, 
which exerts itfelf in what Mr. Locke calls the affociation of 
ideas, muft be quick, vigorous, and warm, becaufe it is 
from thence that language receives its animated figures, its 
bold tranflation of phrafes from one Mea to anoiher, the Ver- 
bum ardens, the glowing metaphorical expreffion, which con- 
ftitutes the richnefs and boldnefs of his imagery; and from 
thence likewife {prings the readinefs of ennobling a fentiment 
or defcription with the pomp of fublime comparifon, or ftrik- 
ing it deeper on the mind by the apthefs of witty alluficn. 
Mr. Murphy fuppofes, that what we call genius; might be 
{till more minutely analyfed; but thefe, he concludes, are 
its principal efficient qualities ; and in proportion as thefe, 
or any of thefe, fhall be found deficient in an author, fo 
many degrees fhall he be removed from the firft rank and cha- 
racter of a Writer. 


To bring thefe remarks home to the late Mr. Fielding, 
an eftimate of him, fays our Biographer, may be juftly form- 
ed, ‘* by enquiring how far thefe various talents may be 
attributed to him; or if he failed in any, what that facult 
was, and what difcount he muft fuffer for it. But though it 
will appear, perhaps, that when he attained that period of 
life, in which his mind was come to its full growth, he en- 
joyed every one of thefe qualifications, in great ftrength and 
vigour; yet in order to*give the true character of his talents, 
to mark the diftinguifhing {pecific qualities of his genius, we 
mutt look into the temper of the man, and fee what byas it 
gave to his underftanding ; for when abilities are poflefled in 
an eminent degree by feveral men, it is the peculiarity of ha- 
bit that mutt difcriminate them from each other. 


«¢ A Love of imitation, continues our Author, very foon 
prevailed in Mr. Fielding’s mind. By imitation the reader 
will not-underftand that illegitimate kind, which confifts in 
mimicking fingularities of perfon, feature, voice, or manner ; 
but that higher {pecies of reprefentation, which delights, in 
juft and faithful copies of human life. So early as when he 
was at Leyden, a propenfity this way began to exert its emo- 
tions, and even made fome efforts towards a comedy in.the 
fketch of Don Quixote in England. When he left that 
place, and fettled in London, a variety of charaéters could 
not fail to.attract his notice, and of courfe to ftrengthen his 
favourite inclination. It has been already obferved, that 
diftrefs and_difappointments betrayed him into occafional fits 
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of peevifhnefs, and fatyric humour. The eagernefs of cre- 
ditors, and the fallacy of diflembling friends, would for a 
while four his temper; his feelings were acute, and natu- 
rally fixed his attention to thofe objects from whence his un 
eafinefs {pring ; of courfe he became, very early in life, an 
obferver of men and mannets. Shrewd and piercing in his 
difcernment, he faw the latent fources of human actions, and 
he could trace the various incongruities of conduct arifing 
from them. As the ftudy of man is delightful in itfelt, 
affording a variety of difcoveries, and particularly interefting 
to the heart, it is no wonder that he fhould feel delight from 
it; and what we delight in foon grows into an habit. The 
various ruling paffions of men, their foibles their oddities, 
and their humours, engaged his attention; and from thefe 
principles he loved to account for the confequences which 
appeared in their behaviour. ‘The inconfiftencies that flow 
from vanity, from affeGtation, from hypocrify, from. pre+ 
tended friendfhip, and in fhort, all the diflonant. qualities, 
which are often whimfically blended together by the folly of 
men, could not fail to ftrike a perfon who had fo finea 
fenfe of ridicule. A quick perception in this way; perhaps, 
affords as much real pleafure as the exercife of any other fa- 
culty of the mind ; and accordingly we find that the ridicu- 
lous is predominant through all our author’s writings, and 
he never feems fo happy, as when he is developing a charac- 
ter made up of motley and repugnant properties, and fhews 
you a man of fpecious pretences, turning out in the end the 
very reverfe of what he would appear. ‘To fearch out, »and 
to defcribe objects of this kind, feems to have been the favou- 
rite bent of Mr. Fielding’s mind, as indeed it was of Theo- 
phraftus, Moliere, and others; like ‘a vortex it drew in all 
his faculties, which were fo happily employed in defcriptions 


of the manners, that upon the whole he muft be pronounced | 


an admirable Comic GENIUS, 


«© When I call our Author a Comic Genius, I would 
be underftood in the largeft acceptation of the phrafe, im- 
plying humourous and pleafant imitation of men and man- 
ners, whether it be in the way of fabulous narration, or dra- 
matic compofition, In the former f{pecies of writing lay the 
excellence of Mr, Fielding; but, in dramatic imitation, he 
mutt be allowed to fall fhort of the great maftets im that art; 
and how this hath happened to a Comic GENIvs, to one 
eminently pofleffed ‘of the talents requifite in the humorous 
provinces of the drama, will appear at the fir/? blujh of the 
li2 queftion 
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queftion fomething ‘unaccountable,. But feveral caufes con- 
curred to produce this effect’. In the firft place, without..a 
tinGture of delicacy running through an entire piéce, ard 


giving to’ good fenfe an air of urbanity and politenefs, it ap- 


pears to me that. no comedy will ever be of that kind, 
which Horace fays, will be particularly defired, and feén, 
will be advertifed again.” 


This deficiency. in our Britifh Ariftophanes (from whence, 
though.poflefled of great. comic ‘talénts, he proved not very 
fuccefsful in comedy) the'Effayift afcribes ‘* to the wound- 
ings which eyery frefh difappointment gave him, before he 
was yet well difciplined in the fclrool of life, and hackney’d 
in the ways of men; for in a more advanced period, when 
he did not write recentibus cdiis, with his uneafinefs juft be- 
ginning to fefter, but with a calmier and more difpaffionate 
temper, we perceive him giving all the graces of defcription 
to incidents and paffions, which in his youth he would have 
dafhed out with a rougher hand. An ingenious writer * has 
pafled a judgment upon Ben ‘fonfen, which, though Fielding 
did not attain the fame dramatic emimence, may be juftly 
applied tohim. ‘‘ His tafte for ridicule was ftrong, but in- 
delicate, which made him not over-curious in the choice of 
his topics. And laftly, his /fy/e in picturing his characters, 
though mafterly, was without that elegance of hand, which 
is required to correct and allay the force of {o bold a colour- 
ing. ‘Thus the byas of his nature leading him to Plautus, 
rather than Terence, for his model, it is not to be wondered 
that his wit is too frequently cauftic; his raillery coarfe; and 
his humour exceffive.” ‘* Perhaps the afperity of Fielding’s 
mufe was not a little encouraged by the practice of two. 
great wits, who had fallen into the fame Vein before him; I 
mean Wycherley and Congreve, who were in general painters 
of harfh features, attached more to fubjects of deformity than 
grace; whofe drawings of women are ever a fort of Harlot’s 
Progrefs, and whofe men for the moft part lay violent hands 
upon deeds and fettlements, and generally deferve informa- 
tions in the king’s bench. ‘Thefe two celebrated writers 
were not fond of copying the amiable part of human life ; 
they had not learned the fecret.of giving the fofter graces of 
compofition to their tablature, by contrafting the fair and 
beautiful in characters and manners to the vicious and irregu- 
lar, and thereby rendering their pieces more exaét imitations 
of nature. By making Congreve his model, it is no wonder 
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that our author contracted this vicious turn, and became 
faulty in that part of his art, which the painters would call 
Desicn. In his ftyle, he derived an error from the fame 
fource: he fometimes forgot that humour and ridicule were © 
the two principal ingredients of comedy ; and, like his maf- 
ter, /he frequently aimed at decorations of wit, which do not 
appear to make part of the ground, but feem rather to be 
embroidered upon it. There is another circumftance refpect- 
ing the drama, in which Fielding’s judgment feems to have 
failed him: the ftrength of his genius certainly lay in fabu- 
lous narration, and he did not fufficiently confider that fome 
incidents of a ftory, which, when related, may be worked 
up into a deal of pleafantry and humour, are apt, when 
thrown into action, to excite fenfations incompatible with 
humour and ridicule. I will venture to fay, that if he had 
refolved to fhape the bufinefs and characters of his laft co- 
medy (the Wedding Day) into the form of a novel, there is 
not one fcene in the piece, which, in his hands, would not 
have been very fufceptible of ornament; but as they are ar- 
ranged at prefent in dramatic order, there are few of them 
from which the tafte and good fenfe of an audience ought 
not, with propriety, to revolt. 


' © To thefe caufes of our author’s failure in the province 
of the drama, may-be added that fovereign contempt he al- 
ways entertained for the underftandings of the generality of 
mankind. It was in vain to tell him that a particular fcene 
was dangerous on account of its coarfenefs, or becaufe it re- 
tarded the general bufinefs with feeble efforts of wit; he 
doubted the difcernment of his auditors, and fo thought him- 
felf fecured by their ftupidity, if not by his own humour 
and vivacity. A very remarkable inftance of this difpofition 
appeared, when the comedy of the Wedding Day was put 
into rehearfal. An actor, who was principally concerned in 
the piece, and, though young, was then, by the advantage 
of happy requifites, an early favourite of the public, told 
Mr. Fielding he was apprehenfive that the audience would 
make free with him in a particular paflage; adding, that a 
repulfe might fo flurry his {pirits as to difconcert him for the 
reft of the night, and therefore begged that it might be omit- 
ted.” ‘* No, d—mn ’em, replied the bard, if the fcene is 
not a good one, let them find that out.” ‘* Accordingly the 
play was brought on without alteration, and, juft as had 
been forefeen, the difapprobation of the houfe was provoked 
at the paflage before es to; and the performer, aie 
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and uneafy at the hiffes he had met with, retired into the green 
room, where the author was indulging his genius, and folacing 
himfelf with a bottle of champain. He had by this time 
drank pretty plentifully; and cooking Lis eye at the actor, 
while ftreams of tobacco trickled down from the corner.of his 
mouth, /Vhat’s the matter, Garrick? {ays he, what are they 
hiffing now ? Why the fcene that { begged you to retrench ; 
I knew it would not do, and they have fo frightened me, 
that I fhall not be able to collect myfelf again the whole 
night. Oh! d-mn’em, replies the author, thy HAVE found 
it out; have they ? 


“If we add to the foregoing remarks an obfervation of his 
own, namely, that he left off writing for the ftaze, when 
he ought to have begun; and together with this confider his 
extreme hurry and difpatch, we thall be able fully to account 
for his not bearing a more diftinguifhed place in the rank of 
dramatic writers. It is apparent, that in the frame and ‘con- 
ftitution of his genius there was no defect, but fome faculty 
or other was fuitered to Jie dormant, and the reft of courfe 
were exerted with lefs efficacy: at one time we fee his wit 
fuperceding all his other talents; at another his inven- 
tion runs riot, and multiplies incidents and characters in a 
manner repugnant to all the received laws of the drama. 
Generally his judgment was very little confulted. And in- 
deed, how could it be otherwife? When he had contracted 
to bring on a play, or a farce, it is well known by many of 
his friends now living, that he would go home rather late 
from a tavern, and would, the next morning, deliver a fcene 
to the players, written upon the papers which had wrapped 
the tobacco, in which he fo much delighted. 


«¢ As it was the lot of Henry Fielding to write always with 

a view to profit, it cannot but mortify a benevolent mind to 
perceive, from our author’s own account, (for he is gene- 
rally honeft enough to tell the reception his pieces met with) 
that he derived but {mall aids towards his fubfiftence from the 
treafurer of the playhoufe. One of his farces he has printed 
as it was damned at the theatre royal in Drury-lane; and that 
he might he more generous to bis enemies than they were willing to 
be to him, he informs them, in the general preface to his Mif- 
cellanies, that for the Wedding Day, though acted fix nights, 
his profits from the houfe did not exceed fifty pounds. A 
fate not much better attended him in his earlier productions : 
but the feverity of the public, and the malice of his enemies, 
met with a noble alleviation from th¢ patronage of the late 
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Duke of Richmond, John Duke’ of Argyle, the late Duke 
Roxborough, and many perfons of diftinguifhed rank and 
character ; among whom may be numbered the prefent Lord 

Lyttelton, whofe friendfhip to our author foftened the rigour 

of his misfortunes, while he lived, and exerted itfelf towards 

his memory, when he was no more, by taking pains to clear 

up imputations of a particular kind, which had been thrown 

out againft his character. : 


<¢ Mr. Fielding had not been long a writer for the ftage, 
when he married Mifs Craddock, a beauty from Salifbury. 
About that time his mother dying, a moderate eftate at 
Stower in Dorfetfhire devolved to him. ‘To that place he 
retired with his wife, on whom he doated, with a refolution 
to bid adieu to all the follies and intemperancies to which he 
had addicted himfelf in the career of a town+life. But un- 
fortunately a kind of family-pride here gained an afcendant 
over him, and he began immediately to vie in fplendor with 
the neighbouring country fquires. With an eftate not much 
above two hundred pounds a-year, and his wife’s fortune, 
which did not exceed fifteen hundred pounds, he encumbered 

himfelf with a large retinue of fervants, all clad in coftl 
yellow liveries. For their mafter’s honour, thefe people 
could not defcend fo low as to be careful: in their apparel, 
but in a month or two were unfit to be feen; the fquire’s 
dignity required that they fhould be new equipped; and his 
chief: pleafure confifting in fociety and convivial mirth, hof- 
pitality threw open his doors, and, in lefs than three years, 
entestainments, hounds and horfes entirely devoured a little 
patrimony, which, had it been managed with ceconomy, 
might have fecured to him a ftate of independence for the reft 
of his life ; and, with independence, a thing {till more valuable, 
a character free from thofe interpretations, which the feverity 
of mankind generally puts upon the actions of a man, whofe 
imprudencies have Jed him into difficulties : for when once it 
is the fafhion to condemn a character in the grofs, few are 
willing to diftinguifh between the impulfes of neceflity, and 
the inclinations of the heart. Senfible of the difagreeable, 
fituation he had now reduced himfelf to, our author imme- 
diately determined to exert his beft endeavours to recover, 
what he had wantonly thrown away, a decent competence ; 
and being then about thirty years of age, he betook himfelf 
to the ftudy of the law. The friendfhips he met with in the 
courfe of his ftudies, and indeed through the remainder of his 
Sife, from the gentlemen of that profeffion in general, and 
Tis particularly 
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particularly from fome, who have fince rifen to be the firft 
ornaments of the law, will for ever do honour to his memo- 
ry. . His application, while he was a ftudent in the Temple, 
was remarkably intenfe; and though it happened that the 
early tafte he had taken of pleafure would occafionally return 
upon him, and confpire with his fpirits and vivacity to carry 
him into the wild enjoyments of the town, yet it was par- 
ticular in him that amidft all his diffipations, nothing could 
fupprefs the thirft he had for knowledge, and the delight he 
felt in reading ; and this prevailed in him to fuch a degree, 
that he had been frequently known, by his intimates, to re- 
tire late at night from a tavern to his chambers, and there 
read, and make extracts from ,the moft abftrufe authors, for 
feveral hours before he went to bed; fo powerful were the 
vigour of his conftitution and the veg of his mind. After 
the cuftomary time of probation at the Temple, he was called 
to the bar, and was allowed to have carried with him toa 
Weftminfter-Hall no incompetent fhare of learning. He 
attended with punctual affiduity both in term-time and on the 
Weftern circuit, as long as his health permitted him ; but 
the gout foon began to make fuch affaults upon him, as ren- 
dered it impoffible for him to be as conftant at the bar as 
the laborioufnefs of his profeflion required: he could only 
now follow the law by fnatches, at fuch intervals as were 
free from indifpofition ; which could not but be a difpiriting 
circumftance, as he faw himfelf at once difabled from ever 
rifing to the eminence he afpired to. However, under the 
feverities of pain and want, he ftill purfued his refearches 
with an eagernefs of curiofity peculiar to him; and, though 
it is wittily remarked by Wycherley, that Apollo and Little- 
ton feldom meet in the fame brain, yet Mr. Fielding is al- 
lowed to have acquired a refpeétable fhare of jurifprudence, 
and in fome particular branches he is faid to have arifen toa 
great degree of eminence, more efpecially in crown-law, as 
may be judged from his Jeaving two volumes in folio upon 
that fubject. This work, ftill remains unpublifhed in the 
hands of his brother ; and it will ferve to give us an idea of 
the great force and vigour of his mnd, if we confider him 
purfuing fo arduous a ftudy under the exigencies-of family - 
diftrefs, with a wife and children, whom he tenderly loved, 
looking up to him for fubfiftence; with a bady lacerated by 
the acuteft pains, and with a mind diftracted by a thoufand 
avocations, and obliged for immediate fupply, to produce al- 
moft-extempore a play, a farce, a pamphlet, or a news-paper. 
A large number of fugitive political tracts, which had their 
value 
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value when the incidents were actually paffing on the great 
fcene of bufinefs, came from his pen: the periodical paper, 
called the Champion, owed its. chief fupport to his abilities ; 


and though his effays in that collection cannot now be {fo af- _ 


certained, as to perpetuate them in this edition of his works, 
yet the reputation arifing to him at the time of publication 
was not inconfiderable. 


«¢ Of his other works (I mean fuch as were written before 
his genius was come to its full growth) an account will na- 
turally be expected in this place; and fortunately he has 
{poken of them himfelf in the difcourfe prefixed to his Mifcel- 
lanies agro is not reprinted in the body of this edition) in 
terms fo modeft and fenfible, that I am fure the reader will 
difpenfe with any other criticifm or analyfis of them.” 


«© The Effay on Converfation,” fays Mr. Fielding, ‘* was. 


defigned to ridicule out of fociety, one of the moft pernicious 
evils which attends it, vz. pampering the grofs appetites of 
felfifhnefs and ill-nature, with the fhame and difquietude of 
others ; whereas true good-breeding confifts in contributing 
to the fatisfa&tion and happinefs of all about us.” 


“© The Effay on the Knowledge of the Charaéters of Men ex- 
pofes a fecond great evil, namely, hypocrify ; the bane of all 
virtue, morality, and goodnefs; and may ferve to arm the 
honeft, undefigning, open-hearted man, who is generally 
the prey of this monfter, againft it.” 


“ The Fourney from this World to the Next, it fhould feem, 
provoked the dull, fhort-fighted, and malignant enemies of 
our author to charge him with an intention to fubvert the 
fettled notions of mankind in philofophy and religion : for he 
affures us, in form, that he did not intend, in this allegorical 
piece, ‘* to oppofe any prevailing fyftem, or to erect a new 
one of his own.” 


‘© With regard to the Hiftory of ‘fonathan Wild, his de- 
fin, he tells us, was not ** to-enter the lifts with that excel- 
Jent hiftorian, who, "ete authentic papers and records, &c. 
hath given fo fatisfactory an account of this great man ; nor 

et to contend with the memoirs of the ordinary of Newgate, 
which generally contain a more particular relation of what 
the heroes are to fuffer in the next world, than of what they 
didin this. The hiftory of Jonathan Wild is rather a narra- 
tive of fuch actions, as he might have performed, or would, 
or fhould have performed, than what he really did ; and may 
in reality as well fuit any other fuch great man, as the perfon 
himfelf, 
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himfelf, whofe name it bears. As it is not a very faithful 
portrait of ‘Fonathan Wild, {fo neither is it intended to repre- 
fent the features of any other perfon; roguery, and not a 
rogue, is the fubject; fo that any particular application will 
be unfair in the reader, efpecially if he knows much of the 
great world, fince he muft then be acquainted with more than 
one, on whom he can fix the refemblance.” 


‘¢ Though the merit of the life of Fonathan Wild be very 
confiderable, yet it muft be allowed to be very fhort of that 
higher order of compofition which our author attained in his 
other pieces of invention. Hitherto he feems but preluding, 
as it were, to fome great work, in which all the component 
parts of his genius were to be feen in their full and vigorous 
exertion ; in which his imagination was to ftrike us by the 
moft lively and juft colouring, his w/t to enliven by the hap- 
pieft allsiion his invention to enrich with the greateft variety. 
of character and incident, and his judgment to charm nat only 
by the propriety and grace of particular parts, but by the or- 
der, harmony, and congruity of the whole: to this high ex- 
cellence he made ftrong approaches in the Fofeph Andrews ; 
and in the Tom ‘ones he has fairly bore away the palm. 


In the progrefs of Henry Fielding’s talents there feem ta 
have been three remarkable periods ; one, when his genius 
broke forth at once with an effulgence fuperior to all the rays 
of light it had before emitted, like the fun in his morning 
glory, without the ardor and the blaze which afterwards at- 
tend him; the fecond, when it was difplayed with collected 
force, and a fullnefs of perfection, like the fun in meridian 
majefty, with all his higheft warmth and fplendor ; and the 
third, when the fame genius, grown more cool and temperate, 
{till continued to cheer and enliven, but fhewed at the fame 
time that it was tending to its decline, like the fame fun, 
abating from his ardor, but {till gilding the weftern hemi- 
{phere. 


To thefe three epochas of our author’s genius, the reader 
will be before-hand with me in obferving that there is an ex- 
act correfpondency in the ‘fofeph Andrews, Tom ‘foncs, and 
Amelia. JSofeph Andrews, as the preface to the work in- 
forms us, was intended for an imitation of the ftile and man- 
ner of Cervantes : and how delightfully he has copied the hu- 
mour, the gravity, and the fine ridicule of his mafter, they 
can witnefs who are acquainted with both writers. ‘The 
truth is, Fielding, in this performance, was employcd in the 
very proyince for which hjs talents were peculiarly and hap- 
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pily formed; namely, the fabulous narration of fome imagin™ 
ed action, which did occur, or might probably have occurred 
in human life. Nothing could be more happily conceived 
than the chara¢ter of Parfon Adams for the principal perfon-~ 
age of the work ; the humanity, and benevolence of afteétion, 
the goodnefs of heart, and the zeal for virtue, which come 
from him upon all occafions, attach us to Mr. Adams in the 
moft endearing manner ; his excellent talents, his erudition, 
and his real acquirements of knowledge in claffical antiquity, 
and the facred writings, together with his honefty, command 
our efteem and refpect; while his fimplicity and innocence in 
the ways of men provoke our {miles by the contraft they bear 
to his real intellectual chara&ter, and conduce to make him in 
the higheft manner the object of mirth, without degrading 
him in our eftimation, by the many ridiculous embaraflments 
to which they every now and then make him liable ; and to 
crown the whole, that habitual abfence of mind, which is 
his predominant foible, and which never fails to.give a tinge 
to whatever he is about, makes the honeft clergyman almoft 
a rival of the renowned Don Quixote; the adventures he is 
led into, in-confequence of this infirmity,-afluming fome- 
thing of the romantic air which accompanies the knight errant, 
and the circumftances of his forgetfulnefs tending as ftrongly 
to excite our Jaughter as the miftakes of the Spanifh hero. I 
will venture to fay, that when Don Quixote miftakes the 
barber’s bafon for MWambrino’s helmet, no reader ever found 
the fituation more ridiculous and truly comic than Parfon 
Adams’s travelling to London to fell a fet of fermons, and 
actually /napping his fingers and taking twa or three turns round 
the room in extacy, when introduced to a bookfeller in order to 
make an immediate bargain; and then immediately after, not 
being able to find thofe fame fermons, when he exclaims, ‘ I 
profefs, I belieye I left them behind me.” ‘There are many 
touches in the conduét of this character, which occafion 
the moft exquifite merriment ; and I believe it will not be 
found too bold an affertion, if we fay that the cele- 
brated character of an abfent man by La Bruyere is extreme- 
ly fhort of that true and jutt refemblance to nature with 
which our author has delineated the features of Adams: the 
former indeed is carried to an agreeable extravagance, but the 
latter has the fine lights and fhades of probability. It will 
not be improper here to mention that the reverend Mr. Young, 
a learned and much efteemed friend of Mr. Fielding’s, fat for 
this picture, Mr. Young was remarkable for his intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek aythors, and had as paffionate 
a vene~ 
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a veneration for H/chylus as Parfon Adams ; the overflowings 
of his benevolence were as ftrong, and his fits of reverie were 
as frequent, and occurred too upon the moft interefting occa- 
ions. Of this laft cbfervation, a fingular inftance is given 
by a gentleman who ferved, during the laft war in Flanders, 
in the very fame regiment to which Mr. Young was chaplain. 
On a fine fummer’s evening, he thought proper to indulge 
himfelf in his love of a folitary walk ; and accordingly he fal- 
lied forth from his tent: the beauties of the hemifphere and 
the landfkip round him prefied warmly on his imagination ; 
his heart overflowed with benevolence to all God’s creatures, 
and gratitude to the Supreme Difpenfer of that emanation of 
glory, which covered the face of things. It is very poftible 
that a paflage in his dearly beloved A/chylus occurred to his 
memory on this occafion, and feduced his thoughts into a 
profound meditation. Whatever was the object of his re- 
fiections, certain it is that fomething did powerfully feize his 
imagination, fo as to preclude all attention to things that lay 
immediately before him; and in that deep fit of abfence, Mr. 
Young proceeded on his journey, till he arrived very quietly 
and calmly in the enemy’s camp, where he was, with diffi- 
culty, brought to a recollection of himfelf by the repetition 
of Qui va la, from the foldiers upon duty. The officer, who 
commanded, finding that he had ftrayed thither in the unde- 
figning fimplicity of his heart, and feeing an innate goodnefs 
in his prifoner, which commanded his refpect, very politely 
gave him leave to purfue his contemplations home again. 
Such was-the gentleman from whom the idea of Parfon 
Adams was derived ; how it is interwoven into the Hiftory of 
Jofeph Andrews, and how {fuftained with unabating naw fay 
try to the conclufion, need not be mentioned here, as it is 
fufficiently felt and acknowledged. The whole work indeed 
abounds with fituations of the truly comic kind; the incidents 
and characters are unfolded with fine turns of furprize ; and 
it is among the few works of invention, produced by the 
Englith writers, which will always continue in requeft. But 
ftill it is but the fun-rife of our author’s genius. The hint, 
it feems, was fuggefted to him by the fuccefs of the late Mr. 
Richardjon’s hiftory of Pamela Andrews: Jofeph is here re- 
prefentcd as her brother, and he boafts the fame virtue and 
continency which are the characteriftics of his fifter. In the 
plan of the work, Mr. Fielditig did not form to himfelf a 
circle wide enough for the abundance of his imagination ; 
the main action was too trivial and unimportant to admit of 
the variety of characters and events which the reader ae 
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rally looks for in fuch productions : the attainment of per- 
fection in this kind of writing was in referve for Mr. Fielding 
in a future work. 


Soon after the publication of Jofeph Andrews, the laft co- 
_ medy, which came from this writer’s pen, was exhibited on 
the ftage, intitled the Wedding Day: and, as we have already 
obferyed, it was attended with an indifferent fhare of fuccefs. 
The law from this time had its hot and cold fits with him ; he 
purfued it by ftarts, and after frequent intermiffions, which 
are ever fatal in this profeflion, in which whoever is ftuated, 
is, for along time, in the condition of the baatman defcribed 
in the Georgics, working his way againft the ftream; and if he 
fhould by chance remit from his labour, he is rapidly carried 
back, and lofes from the progrefs he had made. 


fi bracchia forte remifit, 
Atque illum in praceps prono rapit alveus amni. 





Thefe occafional relaxations of induftry Mr. Fielding felt, 
and he alfo felt the inconveniencies of them; which was the 
more fevere upon him, as voluntary and wilful neglect could 
not be charged upon him. The repeated fhocks of illnefs. 
difabled him from being as affiduous an attendant at the.bar, 
as his own inclination and patience of the moft laborious ap- 
plication, would otherwife have made him. . Befides the de- 
mands for expence, which his valetudinarian habit of body 
conftantly made upon him, he had likewife a family to main- 
tain; from bufinefs he derived little or no fupplies, and his 
proipects therefore grew every day more gloomy and melan- 
choly. To thefe difcouraging circumftances, if we add the 
infirmity of his wife, whom he loved tenderly,’ and the ago- 
nies he felt on her account, the meafure of his afflictions wilh 
be well nigh full. To fee her daily languifhing and wearing 
away before his eyes, was too much for a man of his ftrong 
fenfattons ; the fortitude of mind, with which he met all the 
other calamities of life, deferted him on this moft trying oc- 
cafion; and her death, which happened about this time, 
brought on fuch a vehemence of grief, that his friends began 
to think him in danger of lofing his reafon. When the firft 
emotions of his forrow were abated, philofophy adminiftered 
her aid; his refolution returned, and he began again to 
ftruggle with his fortune. He engaged in two pcriodical pa- 
pers fucceflively, with a laudable and fpirited defign of render- 
ing fervice to his country. ‘The firft of thefe was called 
the True Patriot, which was fet on foot during the late rebel- 
lion, and was conducive to the excitement of loyalty, and a 
love 
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love for the conftitution in the breafts of his countrymen. A 
project of the fame kind had been executed in the year 1715, 
when the nation laboured under the fame difficulties, by the 
celebrated Mr. Addifon, who afterwards rofe to be fecretary of 
ftate. The Freehelder by that elegant writer contains no 
doubt many feafonable animadverfions, anda delicate vein of 
wit andvraillery; but it may be pronounced with fafety, that 
in the True Patriot there was difplayed a folid knowledge of 
the Britifh laws, and government, together with occafional 
fallies of humour, which would have made no inconfiderable 
figure in the political compofitions of an Addifon, or a Swift. 
‘The Facobite Journal was calculated to difcredit the fhattered 
remains of an unfuccefsful party, and by a well-applied rail- 
lery and ridicule to bring the fentiments of the difafteéted into 
coutempt, and thereby efface them‘not only from the con- 
verfation, but the minds of men. How excellently he fuc- 
ceeded in this defign, may be felt by the reader, if hé will be 
at the {mall trouble of turning over the leaves, which clofe 
the fecond volume of this edition. 


“¢ Our author by this time attained the age of forty-three ; 
and being inceflantly purfued by reiterated attacks of the gout, 
he was wholly rendered incapable of purfuing the bufinefs of 
a barrifter any longer. He was obliged therefore to accept ari 
office, which feldom fails of being hateful to the populace, 
and “of courfe liable to many injurious imputations, namely, 
an acting magiftrate in the commiffion of the peace for M/id- 
dlefex. ‘That he was not inattentive to the calls of his duty, 
and that, on the contrary, he laboured to be an ufeful citizens 
is evident from the many tracts he publifhed, relating to fe- 
veral of the penal laws, and to the vices and mal-praétices 
which thofe laws were intended to reftrain.”— 


“Amidft thefe fevere exercifes of his underftanding, and all 
the laborious duties of his office, his invention could not lie 
ftill, but he found leifure to amufe himfclf, and afterwards the 
world, with the Hiftory of Tom Jones.—But for our au- 
thor’s account of this work, we mutt refer to the next Num- 
ber of our Review. 





An Effay'on the medical Conftitution of Great-Britain. To which 
are added Obfervations on the Weather, and the Difeafes which 
appeared in the Pericd included between the firft of Fanuary 
1758, andthe Summer Sclftice in 1760. Together witha 
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Narrative of the Throat Diftemper and the miliary Fever, 
which were epidemical in the Dutchy of Cleveland in 1760. 
Likewife, Obfervations on the Effetts of fome Anthelmintics, 
particularly of the Great Baftard Black Hellebore, or Bear's 
Foot. Odgtavo, 5s. bound. Millar. 


T H E author of this effay, as appears by his infcription of 

it to Dr. Pringle, is Charles Biffet, a Surgeon ; of whofe 
treatife upon the fcurvy we gave an account, Review, vol. 
XIV. p. 14. He informs us, in the preface to this eflay, that 
<< the principal defign of it is to exhibit the effects produced 
in the human body by the viciflitudes of the feafons, and the 
different temperatures, and moft remarkable changes of the 
weather throughout the year in Great-Britain, with a view 
to inveftigate the external caufes and the genufes of all the 
difeafes incident to the inhabitants of this ifland, whofe dif- 
pofing and exciting caufes depend wholly, or in a great mea- 
fure, on the air.” This opinion is as old as Hippocrates, 
who applied it to the air of Greece, and indeed univerfally to 
the {tate of this circumambient and inhaled fluid. 


Our author treats diftin&ly of the Britifh air in general : 
of the periods included betwixt the fummer folftice and the 
firft of Auguft ; betwixt the firft of Auguft and the autumnal 
equinox ; betwixt the autumnal equinox and the winter fol- 
ftice; betwixt the winter folftice and the vernal equinox ; 
and betwixt the vernal equinox and the fummer folftice: of 
the conftitution of the air in the year 1758, and of that of the 
fubfequent ‘fpring, in the dutchy of Cleveland, Yorkshire. 
The heads of his two other chapters are briefly comprifed in 
the title-page, as above. As this dutchy is the refidence of 
our author, the whole of his meteorological obfervations muft 
have been taken from the ftate and variety of the atmofphere 
in the different feafons, there, which may be fuppofed, with- 
out any confiderable error perhaps, to be fimilar to the gene- 
ral ftate of it throughout England, at leaft, during thefe iden- 
tical Periods, | 


Great attention and affiduity were neceflary to form and to 
continue, very accurately, thefe periodical accounts, and no 
little obfervation was required to annex their general morbid 
‘confequences, with the medical refleCtions and condué re- 
fulting from them ; in all which refpects Mr. Biflet appears 
to be duly qualified. Neverthelefs, his being wholly pofleffed, 
as it were, by the fubject, and all the minutia infeparable from 
it, will make him fometimes, we apprehend, appear. too fub- 
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til, even to his medical readers. For, as the fundamental no-~ 
tion of this treatife inculcates the ftate of the air to be the 
caufe of all epidemical difeafes, it may be a matter of fome 
perplexity, to obferve this general caufe acting fo very diffe- 
rently on the blood of individuals, under the fame difeafe, at 
the very fame period. We are told, for inftance, p. 165,— 
“¢ That the blood under thefe flow fevers [of March and 
April 1758] was, in a few inftances, more or lefs fizy; in 
others it was denfe and black, or fomewhat putrid, or of a lax 
and broken confiftence.” Now as thefe are the moft material, 
and indeed almoft all the morbid diverfities that can happen 
to the blood, it feems difficult to account for the fame air 
and difeafe producing fuch a different, and even oppofite ftate 
of it, in their common fubjeéts, who may be fuppofed about 
the fame age too, as no difference of age is fpecified. In 
fact, there feems to be too little afcribed here to the great di- — 
verfity of perfonal conftitutions, from an unrelaxing’ attention 
to the ftate of the air; fince perfons in thefe extreme and 
. eyen oppofite dyfcrafies of the blood, whatever might have 
primarily caufed or conduced tothem, muft, with great pro- 
bability, be fick in any atmofphere, and at any feafon. We 
are alfotold, in the fame page, ‘* That in the fecond clafs of 
fevers, occurring in the fame fpring, their prevalent fymptoms 
were nervous, or catarrhal, or inflammatory,” without being 
informed which clafs of thefe fymptoms prevailed moft gene- 
rally. This is certainly not diftinct and precife enough ; 
moft epidemic difeafes, in the fame time and place, having 
fome principal or diftinguifhing fymptom, as in our late 
colds, as they were called, a pain in the head, and that chiefly 
over the eyes, was the principal complaint of agreat majority. 
Befides, that the fymptoms of many difeafes are either ner- 
vous, ¢atarrhal, or inflammatory. Indeed, when we come 
to our author’s practice in thefe fevers, he diftinguifhes, 
“¢ that a moderate bleeding or two, according to the indica- 
tions, had a good effect in both of them, provided the party 
was naturally ftrong and healthy,” adding, ‘* this evacuation 
was fometimes neceflary, when it was not indicated by the 
pulfe.” But when he proceeds to the other proper remedies 
and regimen, in both thefe fevers, he direéts but one in ge- 
neral for them both, in all their various fymptoms, ‘ it be- 
ing the temperate and opening one, with the allowance of, 
fome wine, which, he fays, was of fignal fervice.” Now, 
though we profefs no doubt of our author’s conducting him- 
felf very properly in the different circumftances of his pa- 


tients, throughout the different ftages and fymptoms of thofe 
difeafes, 
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difeafes ; yet, as his treatife is of a didaétic nature, he ought 
to have been more exact in a few of its therapeutic, or prac- 
tical, parts, with a view to the benefit of younger practition- 
7 . . : 
ers and their patients. The fmall pox, for inftance, very 
foon afcertains itfelf in whatever fubjeé& or feafon it occurs ; 
but he would be thought a ftrange phyfician, who fhould di- 
rect the fame regimen and remedies in its different degrees, 
ftages, and fymptoms. 


We would not be fuppofed, however, from thefe quotations 
and remarks, to intend any general detraction from the confi- 
derable merit and excellent purpofe of this performance, 
which abounds with juft medical reflections and very perti- 
nent obfervations. The following paflage, towards the con- 
clufion, contains a good practical direétion, as well as a proof 
of the author’s candour and honefty. It may alfo ferve as a 
fpecimen of his generally agreeable manner of writing; con- 
fidering the unavoidable drynefs and repetitions of a journal 
of the weather, and its attendant difeafes. 


‘¢ | fhall here obferve, by the by, that fpirit of fal ammo- 
niac is the moft efficacious medicine, next to the Peruvian 
bark, of any yet known, againft vernal intermitteénts. Tho’ 
many cafes occur that will yield to no other medicine but the 
bark, yet I have met with a pretty many that were only fup- 
prefied from time to time by the bark, but were compleatly 
cured by the alcaline fpirit. - Thofe patients who are cured by 
the fpirit very rarely relapfe; but tis well known that inter- 
mittents, unlefs they be of a mild nature, are very apt to re- 
cur after being fuppreffled by the bark. The alcaline fpirit 
will often carry off vernal intermittents without premifing 
any evacuation ; it is, however, in general more fuccefsful if 
a purge is previoufly given; and if the patient is plethoric, or 
if the difeafe is attended by fymptoms of inflammation, or 
perfonates a remittent, bleeding will alfo be proper previous 
to the exhibition of the fpirit. In fome cafes of a flow nature, 
with denfe or fomewhat fizy blood, the alcaline fpirit is the 
moft efficacious medicine ; yet, in the firft ftate of fome ter- 
tians, under an acute continued, or remitting form, it is im- 
proper. I ufually direct fifteen or twenty drops of it to be 
taken in a tea-cup full of cold fpring-water, and to be repeat- 
ed five or fix times in each intermiffion. The fuccefs of this 
medicine may, indeed, be owing, in fome meafure, to the 
cold water, which alone, being drunk on an empty ftomach, 
will carry off many vernal intermittents. And as the fpirit 
of fal ammoniac generally requirés two, or three, or more days 
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to fubdug the difeafe, and many vernal intermittents ceaf@ 
fpontaneoufly after a few fits, particularly in perfons who have 
lsefore undergone an intermittent of long duration, we fhall 
be apt to attribute fome cures thereto that are performed 
wholly by the powers of the body. Fixed alcaline falt, fuch 
as that of ake or wormwood, diluted with cold fpring-wa- 
ter, is nearly of like efficacy with the abovefaid fpirit againfk 
vernal intermittents, as I have in fome cafes experienced.” 


With regard to the epidemical fore-throat and miliar 
fever, as it appeared in © lev land, in 1760, we fhall briefly 
obferve, that it differed materially front the fore-throat of 
a former epidemy in London, and another in Plymouth ; 
with the account and treatment of which doétors F othergill 
and Huxham obliged the public. ‘The cure of this at Cleve- 
land is correfpondently diffe ‘rent, and is very diftinétly regu- 
hated, in a kind of appendix to the prece ding defcription of it. 
His obfervations on the baftard black hellebore highly recom- 
mend it, as the moft potent vermifus re our author has expe- 
rienced, having expelled worms after the moft celebrated offi- 
cinal comspofitions had failed. Te contains fome good praéti- 
cal directions, with regard to different medicines appropriated 
to the killing and expelling ditterent {pecies of worms. 


Mr. Biffet modeftly apologizes for his ftyle, of which we 
have given a f{pecimen, faying, ** he aimed rather at concife- 
nefs and perfpicuity than elegance.” Upon this foundation, 
however, we think there are a few expreffions in this work, 
which he thay, for the greater perfpicuity, avoid in any fubfe- 
quent one. For inftance, to impair ihe diaphorefis, we imagine, 
may be commuted into the more ufual medical phrafe—7o ‘lefen 
the perfpiration. ‘Vo incur a great degree of one or mare of the 
nonnaturals, means; we fuppofe, to commit an intemperance or 
excefs in any of them. An infiuent herpetic humour was proba- 
bly defigned to fignify the determination of fuch a humour ra- 
ther to the internal than external parts, or a /friking in, as it is 
vulg:rly called. We may conjecture the fame of an influent 
land-feu: ivy, when the peccant humour is fuppofed to be em- 
ployed rather in exciting a final} fever in the mafs of blood, 
than ift difcharging itfelf upon the folids. But a dittle influent 
fever is rather lefs “intelligible, as all fevers feem to be inter- 
“nal, or fuming within, if they are not confined to fome exter- 
nal inflammation, 2s in acarbuncle, ph/egmon, paronychia, ec. 
even an ague having been fometimes fuppofed by the vulgar 
‘to be confined to the face. Perhaps, an e/fixeut antifcorbutic, 
p. 132, means fuch an antifcorbutic medieine as operates san 
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by fweat, thus expelling or leffening the fcorbutic humour: but 
if it ejects it equally by urine, will that make irlefs «fluent ? 
which ambiguity infefs, the term is not as ftrictly afcertained as 
the author intended it. Bibulary (pores) feems much lefs, if 
at all, in ufe, than dibulous, and is derived lefs analogically : 
nor can we perceive any improvement in fubfticuting morbous 
fometimes for morbid. Poffibly the former may be critically 
fuppofed to fignify a greater combination, or load of difeafes ; 
but this diftinétion did not feem intended, where we met with 
it. It is confefled, fome of thefe differences are trivial; but 
all innovations in fpeech, to be commendable, fhould be im- 
provements ; and fignify iheir fubjects more clearly and exactly 
than the terms or phraies already appropriated to them. 


K 
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A Differtation on Miracles: Containing an Examination of the 
Principles advanced by David Hume, Efq; in an Effay on Mi- 
racles. By George Campbell, D. D. Principal of the Mas 
rifchal College, and one of the Minifters, of Aberdeen. 
8vo. 48s. Millar, Se. ) 


PU HE main defign of this candid, fpirited, and fenfible 

performance is, not to refute the reafoning and objec- 
tions of Mr. Hume, but to fet the principal argument for 
Chriftianity in its proper light. On a fubject that has been 
f> often treated, it is impoffible to avoid faying many things 
which have been faid before. Accordingly, fuch readers as 
are converfant with fubjeéts of this kind will find few obfer- 
vations in the Differtation how before us, that are not to be 
met with in Dr. Adams’s ingenious an{wer to Mr. Hume, the 
Criterion, Butler’s Analogy, &c: Our author’s principal 
metit confifts in treating his fubject in a more regular and 
methodical manner than thofe who have gone before him ; 
and, as he juftly obferves, the evidence of any complex ar- 
gument depends very much on the order into which the ma- 
terial circumftances are digefted, and the manner in which 
they are difplayed. He treats his ingenious adverfary with 
candor, but without ceremony or referve, and anfwers the ar- 
guments contained in his famous E/fay on Miracles in a clear 
and rational manner. : 


“© The Effay on Miracles, fays he, deferves to be con 
fidered as one of the moft dangerous attacks that have been 
made on our religion. The danger refults not folely from the 
< Kka merit 
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of the piece; it refults much more from that of the author. 
The piece itfelf, like every other work of Mr. Hume, is inge- 
nious; but its merit is more of the oratorial kind than of the 
philofophical. The merit of the author, I acknowledge, is 
great. The many ufeful Volumes he hath publifhed of 
Hiftory, Criticifm, Politics, and Trade, have juftly procured 
him, with all perfons of tafte and difcernment, the higheft 
reputation as a writer. What pity is it that this reputation 
fhould have been fullied by. attempts to undermine the foun- 
dations both of natural religion and of revealed. 


‘© For my own part, [ think it a piece of juftice in me, 
to acknowledge the obligations I owe the author, before I. 
enter on the propofed examination. I have not only been 
much entertained and inftructed by his works, but if I am 
poflefied of any talent in abftra&t reafoning, I am not a little 
indebted to what he hath written on human nature, for the 
improvement of that talent. If therefore, in this traét, I have 
refuted Mr, Hume’s Effay, the greater fhare of the merit is 
perhaps to be afcribed to Mr. Hume himielf. The compli- 
ment which the Ruffian monarch, after the famous battle of 
Poltowa, paid the Swedifh generals, when he gave them the 
honourable appellation of his mafters in the art of war, I may, 
with great fincerity, pay my acute and ingenious adver- 


fary.” 


The genteel and ingenuous manner in which our author 
{peaks of his adverfary, muft give every impartial reader a 
favourable opinion of his candor ; and thofe who are qualified. 
to judge of fuch fubjects, will, we are perfuaded, after an at- 
tentive perufal of his D:/ériation, entertain as. favourable an 
opinion of his adilities. , 


A regular abftract of a work of this kind will not be ex- 
pected from us ; we fhall not therefore attempt it, but give 
the fum of what the author has advanced. It is briefly this: 
‘That Mr. Hume’s favourite argument, of which he 
beafts the difcovery, is founded in error, is managed with fo- 
phiftry, and is at laft abandoned by its inventor, as fit.onl 
for fhew, not for ufe ; that he is not more fuccefsful in the 
collateral arguments he employs; particularly, that there is 
no peculiar prefumption againft religious miracles; that, on 
the contrary, there is a peculiar prefumption in their favour ; 
that the general maxim whereby he would enable us to de- 
cide betwixt oppofite miracles, when it is ftript of the pom- 
pous diction that ferves it at once for decoration and for 
| difguife, is difcovered to be no other than an-identical propo-— 
eee i fition, 
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fitioh, which, as it conveys no knowledge, can be of no fer- 
vice to the caufe of truth ; that there is no prefumption arifing - 
either from human nature, or from the hiftory of mankind, 
againft the miracles faid to have been wrought in proof of 
Chriftianity ; that the.evidence of thefe is not fubverted by 
thofe miracles, which hiftorians of other religions have re- 
corded ; that neither the Pagan nor the Popifh miracles, on 
which he has expatiated, wil] bear to be compared with thofe 
of Holy Writ; that, abftracting from the evidence for par- 
ticular facts, we have irrefragable evidence, that there have 
been miracles in former times; and, laftly, that his examina- 
tion of the Pentateuch is both partial and imperfect, and con- 
fequently ftands in need of a revifal. 


Before we conclude this article we cannot help lamenting, 
with our author, that fo excellent a writer as Mr. Hume 
fhould have treated religion in fo illiberal a manner as he has 
done. The many ungenerous fneers,.for fo we mutt call 
them, that are to be met with in his works, in. regard to 
Chriftianity and its profeffors, muft certainly, even in the 
opinion of his warmeft admirers, if they are men of candor, 
be looked upon as very injurious to his character. It is na- 
tural to imagine, that a perfon of fuch exalted fentiments 
and of fuch diftinguifhed talents, muft entertain exalted no- 
tions of religion; but let the impartial reader judge of this 
matter from the following paflage, taken from his natural 
Hiftary of Religion, Seé. xi. gto. Edit. and which may have 
e{caped the notice of many of his readers. 


“* If we examine, fays he, without prejudice, the ancient 
heathen mythology, as contained in the poets, we fhall not 
difcover in it any fuch monftrous abfurdity, as we may be 
apt at firft to apprehend. Where is the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing, that the fame powers or principles, whatever they were, 
which formed this vifible world, men and animals, produced 
alfo a fpecies of intelligent creatures, of more refined fub- 
{tance and greater authority than the reft? That thefe crea- 
tures may be capricious, revengeful, paffionate, voluptuous, 
is eafily conceived; nor is any circumftance more apt, 
amongit ourfelves, to engender fuch vices, than the licence of 
abfolute authority. And, in fhort, the whole mythological 
{yftem is fo natural, that, in the vaft variety of planets and 
worlds, contained in this univerfe, it feems more than pro- 
bable, that, fomewhere or other, it is really carried into ex- 
ecution,”’ 
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This paflage ftands in no nced of any comment ; we fhall 
therefore only beg leave to obferve upon it, that if Mr. Hume 
laughs at thofe who believe in Chriftianity, he laughs with a 
very bad grace, and that there are few who need be afhamed 
of thejr Creed, when compared with his. R 





A Letter to the Authors of the Monthly Review : Or,.a Reply to 
their Animadverfions on a Pamphlet lately publifbed, intituled, 
the Reviewers Reviewed, relative to the Docirine of Eleétri- 
city. By R. Lovett, of Worcefter. 8vo. 6d. Sandby. 


E little thought to have heard from Mr. Lovett again 

on this fubject, afrer what pafled between us in a 

former Review ; much lefs that he fhould complain of our 
feverity, when he was himfelf, in fo great a degree, the ag- 
greflor: but there are men, as well as arguments, that are 
unanfwerable. Whether what we advanced may be ranked 
among the latter, it is te part of others to determine. It 
appears fufficiently plain to us, that our antagonift deferves a 
place among the former, Bad cafuift as he is, he is a bold 
combatant; and, though reduced to his ftumps, is determined 
not to give out. It is very juftly remarked by a judicious 
French writer, ** Tous ceux qui font capable de faire des ob- 
jections, ne font pas toujours en etat de comprendre tous les 
principes, dont depend la refoJution de leurs objections.” 
This ieems to be the cafe with Mr, Lovert: indeed he frankly 

confetles, that our diftinétions are too refined for the compre- 
henfion of eleétricians ; and ftyles fuch reafonings, in the ufual 
cant of ignorance and incapacity, the cobwebs of metaphy/ics. 
It does not, however, become a mere experiment-monger to 
talk fo difrefpecifully of any fcience. And yet this our 
doughty opponent is very earneft with us to continue the 
controverfy in our Review. But, fuppofing it confiftent with 
our plan, as jt is not, to what purpofe fhould we difpute? If 
Mr. Lovett cannot comprehend us, we never can hope to 
convince him. And as to his ** {trong defire of entering in- 
to a nearer and cloler engagement, that the matter in debate 
may be brought to a fair iffue, and the public no longer re- 
main in doubt, which of us is in the right,” we are willing 
to reft our caufe, with the judicious reader, on the merits of 
what has been already faid. Indeed we conceive, that thofe, 

who have paid any attention to this little debate, remain in 

no doubt about the matter: at leaft, we fhall think fo till 
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while our means of purfuit fall equally fhort of their end. 
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at is inttmated to us from fome other quarter: in which cafes 
when called upon by a perfon capable of comprehending 
us, and receiving fatisfaction on the fubject in queftion, we 
fhall be ready to give it in as ample a manner as is confiftent 
with our work, or can be reafonably required by our readers. 


Our antagonift will doubtlefs call this, in his ufual ftile, a 
jefuitical way of fhiiting off the argument, intolerable arro- 
gance, ce. we mutt take the liberty to tell him, however, it 
is not the argument, but the writer, we fhould be pleafed to 
eet rid of: if we mutt ‘engage ina controverfy, we are indeed: 
fo far ambitious, ‘as to wish it may be with a writer capable 


of underftanding, and replying to an argument. 


ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 





E fat Analytique fur les Facultés de ? Ame. real Chrasies Bonnet, 


de Ja Societe Royale d’ Angleterre, de Academie Royale don 
Sciences de Suede, de ]’Academie de I’ Ta ut de Bologne, 
Se, 


Jn Analytical Effay on the Faculsies of the Mind, &c. Copen- 
hagen, 1760. 4to. Philibert. , 


! 


Etaphyfics, which, in this ifland, hath long given plac 
to other branches of philofo phy, hath illit S Bumerous 
admirers, and is cultivated with no little appearance © fF fuc- 
cefs, on th: continent. Among the many ingenious pt rédiuc- 
tions of this kind, which have been lately publifhed abroad, 
this of Mr. Bonnet has met with diftinzuifhed approbation. 
It is indeed with great {atisfaion that we perceive a number 
of adepts' in this fcience a greed, as to many eflential points, 
which have been fo long and fo warmly contefted, 2s to have 
given the world a very difadvantageous idea of metaphyfical 
enquiries in general. Vague and uncertain, however, as they 
may be generally efteemed, there is reafon to think the im- 
perfection of this fcsence rather owing to the want of appli+ 
cation, or abiliiies, in the ftudent, than to any defect or im- 
pradticabili y of arriving at truth, in the nature of the ftudy. 
The objects of fuch enquiry are too generally conceived’ to 
be fuch only as are removed beyond the reach of our facultizs, 


But neither that object, nor thofe means, when {cientifically 
pointed out and purfued, are beyond the limits of human 
Fealon j : 
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reafon ; nor are they found to be inadequate to the purpofes 
of philofophical inveftizgtion. So far it is certain that, as 
this fcience reipeéts the moft fublime and refined improve- 
ments of our knowledge, it requires, as it deferves, the great- 
eft efiorts of genius, as well as the ftrongeft powers of the 
underitanding to be exerted in its cultivation. There are, it 
is true, ainong pretenders to this, as among thofe to ever 
other science, fome extraordinary adventurers, whofe excen- 
tric turn of mind, or depravity of tafte and judgment, fet 
them hunting ajter paradoxical novelties and unintelligible 
chimeras. Our author, however, is not one of thefe. In- 
deed there is but little novelty either in his fubje&t or manner 
of treating it; the Abbe de ‘Condi! lac having purfued nearly 
the fame plan. Mr. Bonnet, however, having begun this 
work before the appearance of the Abbe’s treatife, was pre- 
vailed on by thofe to whom he had communicated his de- 
fign *, to perfevere in carrying it into execution: for, though 
the tafk he had fketched out was, in fome meafure, performed 
by that eminent philofopher, he found their conformity of 
fentiments as to gencral points, had not prevented a confider- 
able difference in their particular ideas, as well as in their 
method of analyfis. Our author has contented himfelf, ne- 
verthelefs, with taking only a curfory view of thofe matters, 
which Mr. Condillac had confidered in the fame light he him- 
felf might have done. At the fame time, he hath “ereatly i im- 
proved on the Frenchman’s plan ; correéted the miflakes into 
which he conceives him fallen; and, by filling up the 
chafms and tracing a more regular conneétion between the 
feveral parts of the argument, hath formed a compleat chain 
of reafoning on this nice and difficult fubject of inveftiga- 
tion. 


The general defign of this work, as laid down in the pre- 
face, is to difcover the nature of mun, as far as it can be 
known. Not that the author pretends té inform us of the 
real eflence of thofe two diftinét fubftances of which he con- 
ceives man to be compofed ; to penetrate the myftery of their 
reciprocal influence on each other, or to difcloie the fecret of 
their union. He is contented to ftudy man in the manner he 
would contemplate a plant or an infect. Convinced that all 
our ideas are originally founded on our perceptions, he has 


The completion and publication of this work are indeed princi- 
pally owing to the proie&iion and patronage of the King of Den- 
mark, to whom Mr. Bonnet has gratefully dedi.ated his per- 
formance. 
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confidered the latter with peculiar attention. ‘To this end,- 


he examines what pafles in the organs of fenfe, in tranf- 
mitting to the mind the impreffions made on them by exter- 
nal objects. He confiders the action of thofe fibres on which 
depend our ideas ; reafoning from the refult of their various 
movements and relations to each other. From a particular 
examination into all thefe it is, that he endeavours to ex- 
plain the operations of the human mind, and the manner in 
which ideas are generated and ftored'up therein. Again, be- 
ing perfuaded, on the other hand, of the aéction of the foul 
on the body, as evinced by the effects of volition, he confi- 
ders it as a force or power applied to the fibres compofing 
the fenfible organs ; from the effeéts of which he deduces 
the knowledge of the actual exercife of the mental faculties. 


Our author fets out with a detail of thofe principles, on 
which he proceeds in the courfe of his treatife: but thefe, as 
we have already intimated, being neither new nor uncommon, 
we fhould be thought unneceflarily tedious to follow him ftep 
by ftep through his work. Having hinted his general me. 
thod and defign therefore, we fhali only take notice of a paf- 
fage or two, that occur in the profecution of his fubjeét, 
which may ferve as a fpecimen of Mr. Bonnet’s manner of 
thinking, and of his abilities for metaphyfical {peculation. 


*¢ Our fenfe of pleafure and pain, fays he, depends more 
or lefs on the mobility of the fenfible fibres ; pleafure confift- 
ing in all the degrees between their too great or too little agi- 
tation. A fufceptible Being cannot be a moment indifferent 
to pain and pleafure; nor is it poffible for it to diftinguifh 
one fenfation from another, without giving, at the fame time, 
the preference to one of them. The immediate effe& of this 
preference is that attention which fuch being gives to that 
fen{ation which is the moft agreeable , which attention con- 
fifts in a certain exertion of the activity of the foul on the 
fibres of the brain; whence the momentum of the motion, 
firft impreffed on thofe fibres by the object, is increafed, and 
fuch object engages the power of volition to exert itfelf, in 
confequence thereof, by a method conformable to its pleafure 
or prefervation. Hence, fays he, the will is that act of a 
fenfible, or intelligent Being, by which it prefers, of feveral 
circumftances, that which promifes it moft good or leaft 
evil: and its liberty, or the freedom of the will, confifts in 
that faculty by which the foul executes its defires. Every Be- 
ing, therefore is a free agent that has the power of doing what 
it wills. To be a free agent, it is not neceflary to have the 
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wer of deliberation, or of acting, on any occafion, in this, 
that, or the other, manner. It is fufficient that we are ca- 
pable of voluntary action, or of acting agreeable to the de- 
termination of the will. ‘The infinite Being faw, and willed, 
what is right, from all eternity ; but never deliberated about 
it. By an act of his liberty, he executed his fovereign will, 
and gave the poffible world an a&tual exiftence. The philo- 
fopher, therefore, continues our author, who has reprefented 
the Almighty Being as having made a deliberate choice of the 
beft of all poflible worlds, has exprefled himfelf, in my opi- 
nion, much more like a poet than a metaphyfician.” 


With refpect to the immortality of the foul, and a future 
ftate, our author's fentiments are not incurious; they may, 
however, be thought perhaps more ingenious than folid. 
There are a numerous clafs of animal beings, fays he, which 
undergo very furprizing metamorphofes. ‘The individual is, 
in its firft ftate, 2 crawling worm, or creeping caterpillar, 
which devours the verdure cf the earth. In its next, it be- 
comes, to all appearance, an infenfible mafs, without parts 
or motion ; fuch is the chryfalis, which takes no nourifhment, 
and betrays hardly any figns of life. At length, in its third 
ftate, it appears as a papilio, or butterfly, is ornamented 
with the moft beautiful colours, and, provided with wings, 
roves from place to place, {porting in the fun-fhine, tafting 
the fweeteft flowers, or indulging itfelf in the pleafures of 
love. Still the fame animal, the butterfly, exifted under the 
form-of the caterpillar, and the folds of the chryfalis; nor 
doth it pafs through thofe fucceflive changes, but becaufe 
they are neceflary to its acquifition of new faculties. “Thus 
itis, that nature, by a progrefs, more or lefs flow, conduéts 
every {pecies of beings to perfection: and thus man, in the 
eyes of fupertor beings capable of knowing him truly, may 
be in the fame fituation as the caterpillar in the eye of a 
naturalift. Death perhaps reduces him into the ftate of a 
chryfalis, and is only preparatory to that metamorphofis he 
will aflume in another {tate *. 

But 

* This allufion, ingenious as it is, is far from being new: the 
author of Epiftles to Lorenzo has made ufe of it, though we think 
lefs philofophically than Mr Bonnet, as the former fuppofes the pre- 
fent {late of man to refemble that of the chry/alis. 


Is man a w-rm ? ’tis here his fate 
To winter his aurelia fate ; 
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But our philofopher doth not content himfelf with advancing 
the plaufibility of a future exiftence ; he goes fo far, as to en- 
deavour to fhew not only the immortality of the foul, but alfo 
the poffibility and neceflity of its future union with an incer- 
ruptible and {piritual body, agreeable to what is taught us by 
revelation. 


As it is admitted, that the foul cannot act but through the 
interpofition of the fenfes, he conceives that the Deity has 
formed an organical machine, of a fubftance fimilarto that of 
fire, ether, or light; that this machine is infinitely fubtle, 
and is inclofed within a callous body, which is properly the 
feat of the foul, and is the organ of reciprocal communication 
between the foul and body in the prefent ftate. ‘This organ, 
or refined body, he conceives alfo to be the only effential body 
of man; that, during the life of the grofler material body, the 
fibres of this feat of the foul, which correfpond with thofe of 
the fenfible organs, receive thofe impulfes or determinations 
which conftitute the phyfical economy or mechanifm of the 
memory. 


In death, the communication between the grofs, adventi- 
tious body, and the refined, effential one, is broken; as is 
alfo that between the organs of fenfe and the perceptible uni- 
verfe. The nature, however, of this receptacle of the foul 
jis fuch, as enables it to divelt itfelf of all connection with thofe 
caufes that operates to the diffolution of the grofler body. 
Hence, in this new ftate, the man ftill retains his conf{ciouf- 
nefs and perfonality, becaufe the mind remains united to that 
little organifed machine, which has the faculty of remember- 
ing the occurrences of its firft ftate, 


Tn this manner he conceives this feat or receptacle of the 
foul to comprehend the germ of that incorruptible body, with 
which, according to the feriptures, we fhall be cloathed at 
the general refurrection. 


In time to burft his cel! defien'd, 

And leave his clay-cold cafe behind ; 
lutt’ring on angel wings to rife 

A bright papilio of the tkies, 
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To the AutHoRs of the MONTHLY REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 
J hope you will oblige the public with giving the inclofed 
Profpefus a place in your Review. The work is now 
printing 
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printing at Amfterdam, and will be publifhed in a very 
little time. The author of it, Mr. Caftillon, F. R. S. 
is profeflor of mathematics in the univerfity of Utrecht, 
and well known in the learned world. 
I am, with the greateft regard, 
Whitehall, June 25, Gentlemen, 
1762. Your moft obedient and humble fronts 
4 3 


Profpectus nove Editionis Arithmetica univerfalis Newtoni. 


Ova editio arithmetice univerfalis a magno Newtono 
confcriptz, quam concinnat Marcus Michael Rey, bib- 
liopola Amftelodamenfis, complectitur. 


Imo, Opus ipfum Newtoni Latinum, quale poftremis curis 
edidit auctor, nitide et emendate typis defcriptum. Cum ex- 
emplaria Latina venalia nufquam reperiantur, dum reliqua 
Newtoni opera ubique proftant; gratiffima doétis erit hee 
nova editio, qu# omnium operum Newtoni colletionem 
complet. 


IIdo, Commentarium perpetuum in arithmeticam univer- 
falem, in quo omnia theoremata, ab auéctore tradita fine de- 
monttratione, accurate demonftrantur ; rationes, quas New- 
tonus brevitatis caufa omifit, in tironum gratiam fubducun- 
tur; problemata geometrica conftruuntur, et geometrtcarum 
conftructionum fontes aperiuntur; nonnulla problemata geo- 
metrice folvuntur more veterum; nonnulla enarrantur nova 
quz pertinent ad naturam problematum, wquationum, et 
radicum. | 


IlJtie, Additamentum conftans ex iis {criptis que celeberri- 
mus Gravefande adjunxerat editioni fux, et ex diflertationibus 
vel editis, fed raris, vel etiam adhuc ineditis, virorum cele- 
berrimorum Nicolai et Danielis Bernoulli, Baermanni, 
Kaeneri, Bofcovich, et aliorum. Omnes hz differtationes 
vel Newtoni doctrinam illuftrant, vel algebram promovent. 


Quibus de caufis fperat editor fore ut omnes gecmetre la- 
bores fuos probent ; cum prefertim opus ipfum fit magni fa- 
ciendum, et a maximis geometris laudatum et commendatum ; 
et cum in commentariis non pauca legantur que geometriam 
et algebram illuftrant, et que fruftra quererentur apud ce- 
leberrimum Colin Maclaurin aliofque qui Newtoni arithmeti- 
cam univerfalem explicandam fufceperunt. Hi enim omnes 
data occafione, et aliud agentes, hujus libri partes aliquas ex- 
planarunt, nemo, quod fciam, totum dedita opera explicandum 


fufcepit. 
MONTHLY 
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For JUNE, 1762, continued, 
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Art. 1. The Young Gauger’s bef? Inftruétor : Being a new and 
complete Syftem of Gauging, in all its Varieties, both Theory and 
Praétice. Exhibiting, 1. Decimal Arithmetic. 2. The Ex- 
tratiion of the Square and Cube Roots. 3. The seer * 4 
all Kinds of Multipliers, Divifors, and Gauge Points. 4. The 
Methods of finding the Areas and Contents, Z all Sorts of Su- 
perficies and Solids, in Ale, Beer, Wine, Cyder, Perry, Starch, 
Tallow, Soap, &c. §. Rules for Gauging, Inching, and Ul- 
laging, of all Manner of Tuns, Tubs, Cifterns, Coolers, Coppers, 
Stills, and Cafes. 6. The Methods of computing the Excife, 
of any Number of Hogfheads, Barrels, and Bufhels, of dle, 
Beer, Cyder, Malt, &c. 7. The Defcription and Ufe of the 
Gauging Rule and Gauging Rod. 8. The Scheme of .a Divi- 
fion and Dimenfion Book; and Specimens of Vouchers and Ab- 
Jfiraéts, Wéith many other ufeful and neceffary Improvements, in 
a much more eafy, familiar, and expeditious Method, than any 

yet publifbed. The whole being fo calculated, as to render it 
not only ferviceable to experienced Officers ; but likewife of the 
greatefi Ufe ta all, whofe Bujinefs it is to infiruét others, or 
who intend to qualify themfelves for Employments in the Re- 
venues of Excife. By Mr. Turner, late of Magdalen-Hall, 
Oxford, now Teacher of Geometry, Aftronomy, and Phi- 
lofophy, at Worcefter. 8vo. 4s. Law. 


HE title-page of this Book leaves little to be added concerning 

thé Contents of it. Suffice it, therefore, to fay, that, befide the 

general Principles of Gauging, it contains many prattical hints, ufe- 
tul to perfons who dedicate themfelves to the fervice of the Excife. 


Art. 2. The Matrons. Six fhort Hiftories. Small 8vo. 
‘2s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 


Some fcandalous perfon, not having the fear of the fex before his 
eyes, (but feduced by the inftigation of the [Printer’s] Devil) hath 
wickedly and with malice aforethought, with a certain goofe-quill, va- 
lue one farthing, and a phial of iak, value one halfpenny, compiled, 
colleéted, and conneéted, fix idle tales, fo as, when united, to com- 
pofe an atrocious libel on the faireft part of God’s creation. 

"The particulars fpecified in the above indiétment, are, 1. ‘The. 
old well-known tlory of the Ephefian matron: from Petronius. 2, 
The Chinefe matron: a tale from Du Halde. 3. The French ma- 
tron: a ftory contained ina letter from Sir George Etheredge 7 oo 
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Duke of Buckingham. 4. The Britih maron: an abfra&t of 4 
little volume publithed in the year1755, entitled the Widow of the 
Wood, 5. ‘the Turkith matron: from a MSS. 6: The Roman 
matron : trom the old ftory-book entitled, The Seven wife Maflers of 
Rome, 

A yotable compendium this! admirably well calculated to encow- 
sage matrimony ! bur, hard as the tenor of it feems to bear on the 
eftimable qualities of the fair fex, yet let them not be difcouraged : 
for, as-if they were exceptions to general obfervations, the inftances 
are truly fingalar; one cf a nation. So that this compiler really 
ceclares the truth in the dedication, which he has the confummate 
affurance to addre(s to the matrons of Great Britain and Ireland: 

‘© A moment’s reflection, fays he, will convince you, 

that this inifcellany is, in effect. a real panegyric ; fince to compiie 
it (fhort as it is) We have been obliged to ranfack the mouldy volumes 
of antiquity, and to take a voyage as far as China.” ‘This is fo far 
true, that, befide his Travels, he has been content to accept his firit 
ftory, of the Ephefian matron, new vainpt, in no very decent manner, 
from the Hiftory of the feven wife Matters, an’t pleafe you, under 
the name of the Roman M:tron ; to compleat his half dozen. 

Great acknowlegments are unqueltionably due to him from the 
ladies, for his latent kind intention toward them in this publication, 
which is intimated in the enfuing words ‘* The more we 
are difpofed to blame the levity cr wantonnefs of thofe widows, 
whofe weeds are only a cloak for immodefty, or a lure for folicita- 
tion, the more we muft admire the virtue and prudence of every lady 
whofé conduct has been the very reverfe.” _ 

Fhe thanks of the Britifh ladies ought to be convéyed in a 
counter-part of this negative panegyric ; which, as literary females 

, are not fcarce, is neither impoffible nor improper, otherwife than as it 
might give confequence to a work which may never acquire any 
ei alone. if it fhould, there are, however, literary men fufficiently 
ready to derive confequence from it ; fo that in fuch cafe the hint 
is in no danger of being lolt. WN 

















Art. 3. The Art of Short-Hand improved ; being an univerfal 
Charaftcr, adapted to the Englifh Language; whereby every 
Kind. of Subjec? may be expreffed, or taken dwn, in a very eafyy 
compendious, and legible Manner, either tn public or private. 


By David Lyle, A. M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Millar. 


Mr. Lyle’s Treatife is very ingenious ; his fhort-hand is truly fyf- 
fematic in its rudiments, but, apparently at leait, much too complex 
and refined in conftruftion : his chara€ters are very numerous and 
compounded ; though chiefly in a curvilinear way. Were we dif- 
pofed to criticife, this remark would occur, among others, that his 
diftinétion between two kinds of points, a round and an oval, is not 
intelligible. A point is the beginning of all chara&ter ; and the pro- 
duGiion of a point is the commencement of line: how theretore 
an ova/ point js to be under2ood cannot be determined, A pecans 
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indeed; may work the nib of a pen about antil he makes a {pot’ of 
what fize and fhape he pleafes; he may even make what. may be 
called a/guare point, if he chufes: burt this takes time. 

Now, tho’ it does not appear that Mr. Lyle has brought the art of 
fwift writing to the ne /us u/tra either of {peed or uniformity, yet his 
{cheme certainly has its recommenda:ions; and the author deferves 
the thanks of the Public in common with every other promater of 
ufeful arts. He is very full and diitinct in his fpecimens ; and has 
given a dictionary of words, and their characterittic expreffions, all 
handfomcly engraved on copper plates. W 


Art. 4. Cryptography; or a new, eafy, and compendious Syftem 
of Short-Hand, adabted to all the various Arts, Sciences, and 
Profeffions. The Perfons, Moods, Tenfes, and Particles, are 
contrived to join with the utmof? Facility and Diftinéine/s ; and 
the whole treated in fo plain and perfpicuous a Manner, that 
the Learner may in a foort Time, without any other Affifiance, 
become Mafler of this Art, which hitherto has been looked upon 
as a Matter of much Time and Difficulty. By Swaine and 
Simms. Small Size, 6s. Henderfon, &c. 


Meffieurs Swaine and Simms introduce their Short-hand with a 
compendium of Englifh grammar : as to their alphabet. they donot 
pretend to have made great improvements on former plans, nor do 
they conceive theirs capable of any, ‘ihey have decorated their 
book with the folar, ane two or three aftronomical fchemes, which 
are explained in their Short- hand. WN 


Art. 5. Lhe Elements of the French Language : containing, 1, A Set 
of Fables, by Means of which the reading of French is made eafy, 
and the Pronunciation effectually attained. 11. A Nomenclatar 
of the mof? neceffary Things. WI. A Table of French Words 
introduced into the Englifh Language, and differing only in 
Termination. 1V. A Table of Words, the fame, or nearly 
alike in Scund, but different in Signification and Spelling. 
V.-The moft common and moft ufeful Forms of Speech. V1. 
Lhe Accidence of the French Tongue. By Lewis Chambaud. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


The Public are no ftrangers to the abilities of Mr. Chambaud, to 
whom the polite part of mankind are fo much indebted for his la- 
bours to facilitate the acquirement of their favourite language. 
Thefe elements, as he fays in his preface, are intended for an Intro- 
duétion to his Grammar, Exercifes, Vocabulary, and Forms of 
Speech. Pronunciation being a principal difficulty in this arbitrary 

‘tongue, Mr. Chamband has given fome very judicious hints to the 
Matter, on the eafieft method firft to learn his Pupil Pronunciation, 
and thea to conneét it with combinations of letters by no means ca- 


pable 
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pable of forming the founds they are made to excite. This may 
therefore be efteemed a principal excellence in this little book. 


PoETICAL. N 


Art. 6. Auli Perf Flacci,Satyre, cum Notis. €vo. 1s. 
Wilfon. © 


Perfius is obfcure, but his Commentator is totally unintelligible. 
‘This piece is entitled the Satires of Perfius, with Notes, but no 
notes are here to be found, except a few tagged to the firlt {atire ; 
and moft of thefe are trifling or incomprehenfible. What the au- 
thor could intend by the publication of this work, we cannot con- 
ceive ; but furely he ought not to have advertifed a Commentary on 
the Satires of Perfius, when he had only commented on one fa- 
tire? 

Annexed to Perfius, is the moft unaccountable rhapfody that ever 
Was written, about we know not what. We fhall not be fo 
cruel to the author, as to make any quotation from this Piece. 


RELIGIOUS. La. 


Art. 7. A Second. Warning to the World by the Spirit of Pro- 

| phecy, in an Explanation of the Myfteries in the Feaft of 
Trumpets, on the firft Day of the feventh Month, which will 
be celebrated in the New ‘ferufalem, between the Years 1762 
and 1766. By Richard Clarke, Preacher of the Gofpel of 
the Ages, according to the Law and the Prophets. 4to. 
2s. 6d. Townfend. 


In our XXIft Vol. p. 356, the Reader will find fome mention 
of the fir# warning fo kindly given us by this profound Explainer of 
things inexplicable; to which, and to our Account of his E/ay on 
the Number Seven *, we refer, as fufficient for the prefent Artic’e. 

Mr. Clarke was formerly Minifter of St. Philip’s, in Charles- 
Town, South-Carolina. In his firft warning, he undertook to ex- 
plain the prophetical Numbers of Daniel and John, and to inform 
us when the Mi/lenivim will take place. We are alfo obliged to him 
for his inftru€tions concerning the fabbatical year. 





* Review, vot. XX, p. 611. 


*4* Our learned and ingenious corre[pondent of New Strelitz 


4s deftred to excufe our not having as yet complied with his requeft ; 


the multiplicity of productions, confiantly on our hands, having oc- 
cafioned this delay. The iraéis in quefiion, however, will be taken 
notice of the fir? oppartuniiy. 


INDE X. 
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N. B. To find any particular Book, or PAMPHLET, fee 
the TABLE of ConTENTs, prefixed to the Volume. 


A 


Cuitvtes, how -with-held 
from aflauiting Agamem- 
non, 455 

Avam and Eve, their adventures 
on their departure from Eden, 
from Gefner, 11:0. Their pa- 
thetic reflexions on fecing, in 
a bird, the firft inftance of death, 
It. 

Avams, Parfon, in Jofeph An- 
drews, remarks on that cha- 
racter, 491. Who intended 
for, ib. 

JEon1an, how to be underftood 
when applied to the kingdom 
of Chrift, &c 182. 

Arrectarion defcribed, 203. 

AGAMEMNON’S Prayer, 458. 

Anson, Lady, poem on the 
death of, 362. 

AR10;TO, an examination into 
the merits of public opinion 
relating to him, 42. 

Armapa, the invincible Spanith, 
hiftory of, 279. 

Arms of England, its fupporters 
originally leopards, 247. 

Army, the firft confideration ne- 
ceflary to the forming a good 
one, 6c. 

Arts, the flourifhing of, an indi- 
cation of the flourifhing ftate of 
a country, 244. 

ATONEMENT, only effected by 
perfonal contrition and reforma- 
tion, 114. 

ATTENTION, how manifefted by 
behaviour, 2016 ‘ 


_ AuTuHors, acaution againft them, 


222.—diftinétion among, 223. 
B 


Anquet of Plato, charaéters 
of the fpeakers in that dia- 
logue, 196. 

BaREDONE ape ap apothecary, his 
diftrefs, fcheme for relief, 
155. Extraéts from his tran- 
flation of Homer, ib. &c. 

Beauty, difference in rank 
merely, no obitacle t6 its pow- 
er, 421. 

Berine, Capt. his unliiry end, 
435> 

BomsasT, what, 426. 

BooksELLers, a panegyric on 
their liberality to authors, 
298. 

Barwine, the uncertain prac- 
tice of that art, and how prin- 
‘ciples arg.to be eftablithed for 
it, 121.—the principal agent 
in, 122.—the various confide- 
rations neédful in, 123. Pro- 
cefs for brewiff® Porter, 126. 

Buscu ne, the plan of his fyftem 
of geography, 117. 

BuFFOONRY defined, 200. 

Bussy, his inftruétions to Satan, 


154: 
Cc 


Arter. Mrs. verfes on her. 


poems, by Lord Lyttelton, 
104. Specimens of her poe- 


try, 105. 
Ll , CasIMIR 
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Casimir V. king of Poland, his 
fpeech to the Diet on his ab- 
dication of the crown, 168, 
Marries a Wafherwoman, 169. 

Cuarces I. his enemies, con- 
fiftently enemies to Cromwel, 

8. 

, If. ftory of, and the 
widow Oliver, 253. 

Curist, a concife view of the 
fcheme of falvation by, 146. 
His kingdom not eternal, 182. 
A ranfom for Aux, 186. 

CLERGY MEN’s widows, their pre- 
carious dependence, and di- 
fireffed conditions, 127. Pro- 
ject for their relief, 128. 

Co.rn and Lucy, a paftoral, 
193. 

Comepy, middle, its fhort dura- 
tion in Athens and England, 
71. 

Con MENTATOR, a totlfome em- 
ployment, 321. 

Controversy, religious, the 
difadvantages of heat and acri- 
mony in, 206.—Conftable hath 
no bufinefs in, 240. 

Coxvoyrs, military, hints con- 

cerning, 62. 

Courace, the tokens of, 203. 
Affectation of, how diftinguifh- 
ed, ib. 

Criticism, modern method of 
evading 29. 

- defined, 413, De- 
duced from organic principles, 
414. Advantages of fludying, 

16. 

Coleen. the ranking all the 
énemies to Charles I. as his par- 
tifans, a miftake, 96. His en- 
thufiafm affected, 97. Cha- 
racterifed by Cowley, 98. His 
hypocrily infiftedon,100. His 
arbitrary government, IOI. 
Comparifon between, and Louis 
XIV. 102. 

Curtosity, how it operates, 


427+ 








E Xx. 
D 


Di humorous philofe. 


phy of a female one, 351. 

Dancers, droll affociation of, 
349- 

Dancixe and logic compared, 
345. its antiquity, ib. De- 
rivation of, 346. Divifions or 
characters in, 347. Negroes 
extravagantly addicted to, 356. 
Various kinds of dances among 
the Americans, sid. 

Daxien, the poflibility of cutting 
through that neck of Land in- 
fifled on, 429. 

Davin, king of I[frael, in what 
fenfe a man after God's own 
heart, 210. Critical remarks 
on his tranfactions in the affair 
of Nabal, 211. His conduc 
in refpect to Achith king of 
Gath, not hitherto fatisfactorily 
juftihed, 212. Expofition of his 
treatment of the Moabites, 
213.--of the Ammonites, 216. 

Deist, reflexions on the conver- 
fion of one, 480. 

Denmark, its form of govern- 
ment charaéterifed, 392. 

DenTRICAL improvement, 430. 

Despair, depicted, 202. 

Divorces, on what occafions 
granted by the Prufhan law, 7. 

Dog and Cat, a fable, 70. 

Docs, extraordinary fpecies of, 
and ftory concerning, 431. 

DruNnKENNESS, two excellent 
{chemes for, 431. 


E 


Dwarp II. reflexions on his 
unhappy reign, 84. 
Iil. tketch of the 
government under, 86. | 
- 1V.characterifed,g4. 
E.ecracEpiltle, capable of great 
beauty and variety, 224. 
ELISHA, 



































































































ExisHa, the prophet, his cha- 
racter vindicated, 309. 

Ex.oisa to Abelard, beauties in 
that epiftle pointed out, 225. 

Emorion and paflion, diftinétion 
between, 420. 

Emotions, how excited by fic- 
tion, 423. Pleafant and pain- 
ful, agreeable and difagreeable, 
diftinguifhed, 424. 

» how excited by fubli- 
ity, 425. By novelty, 426. 
By vifible objects, ib. By ri- 
fible objects, 427. 

Exc.iaxp more remarkable for 
folidity of judgment than reline- 
ment in talte, 13. Why pro- 
ductive of poets rather than 
painters and itatuaries, 19,244. 

EnruusitasM defined, 467. 

Epic Poem, its properties {peci- 
fied, 44. 








—, cenfure on the ma- 
chinety of, 424. 

ErisTLe from lady Jane Grey to 
lord Guilford Dudley, extracts 
from, 227. 

Error, a picture of, 460, 
Erernat, everlafting, &c. un- 
{criptural expreflions, 182. 
Evi, principle deducible from 
the reafoning of enquirers after 
the origin of, 144. Various 
opinions relating to the origin 

of, ib. 

Euripibes, character of that 
poet, 408. Inftance of the pa- 
thetic in, 412. 


F. 


Ame, envious nature of the 
candidates for, 462. 
Fene, the tokens of, 202. 
Le Fevre, ftory of, 32. 
Fretpinc, Henry, abitraét of his 
life, 365. His education in- 
terrupted, 367. Caufe of his 
fiilure in theatric compofition, 
368. ‘The caufe of the reftric- 
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tion laid on theatric exhibition, 
371. His genius charatterifed, 
482. The afperity of his mufe: 
accounted for, 484. Anecdote 
relating to his comedy of the 
Wedding-Day, 485. Wattes his 
patrimony, 487. Studies law, 
1b, His account of fome of 
his own performances, 489. 
Three epochas of his genius 
pointed out, 490. 

Finca, ftory of, 48. Exami- 
nation into the propriety of 
fimilies and allufions in, 50. 
Unnatural epifode in, 52. Cu- 
chullin’s chariot defcribed, 55. 
The battle, 56. Prepofterous 
civility of Cuchullin, 130. Cri- 
tical comparifon of an epifode 
in, to the ftory of the Horatii, 
131. Cuchullin routed, 133. 
Fingal, his character {crutinifed, 
134. Sublime paflage noted, 
135. Fingal arrives, 136. 
Offian fcares the foe by hum- 
ming a fong, 137. Combat 
between Fingal and Swaran, 
138. Summary remarks on 
the general conduct of the 
poem, 139. 

Fieet in a ftorm, management 
of, 278. ‘ 

Foore, his charaéter as a mimic 
and a writer, afcertained, 476. 

Fortune-TEevvers greatly en- 
couraged in England, 313. 

FrEDER!Ci1aN Code of Laws, its 
imperfections pointed out, 2. 
Conjugal duty enforced by it, 6, 


G. 


Enivus, its excurfions not 
always to be meafured by 

critical rules, 41. 

, definition of, and its 
objects, 282, 474.—tafte and 
wit, their different properties, 
290. 

Germany, a bleffed and happy 
L132 country, 
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country, 436. Its learning, 
437- \.Ominerce, 441. 

Gop, natural definition of, 443. 
Love to, how it operates, io. 
A belief in, a ftrong incentive 
to morality, 445. Warmth of 
affeftion toward, recommend- 
ed, 467. 

Goop and evil, moral, objects of 
perception, 376. 

Goopness, fcripture motives to, 
176. 

Ge vind Mew diltinguithed,200. 

Grier, how exprefled, c1. 


H. 


Enry IIL the real contet 
between him and his nobles, 
82. A great encourager of the 

arts, 247. 

LV. reflexions concern- 

ing, 87. The diffolutenefs 

and reformation of his fon 

prince Henry, 88. 

VI. misfortunes of his 
queen and fon, 92. 

Hermione, critical difquifition 

relating to the manner of her 
cutting her hair, 409. 

JIGHLANDERs, their objections 
to the union ftated, 69. 

Hiitrary, Dr. fome important 
phyfical difcoveries by, 265. 
Inftances of his knowledge in 
Arabic, 258. 

Huis‘rory, the difference between 
that of kingdoms and itates, and 
that of arts and fciences, 241. 

Horace, criticifmon his neglect 
of order in compofition, 419. 

Hospitaviry, fingular kind of, 
among certain Aiiatics, 433. 

Hume, Mr. examination of his 
arguments againft miracles, 

co. His favourable notions 
of the heathen mythology, scr. 


i 








\paNnNesr, crucl treatment of 


fome that were fhipwrecked 
at Kamptichatka, 433. 


E X. 


Jerrery Hudfon, the famous 
dwarf, brief hiftory of, 251. 
Jesuirs, inftances of their enor- 

mities, 64. 

Jews, cruelly plundered at the 
time of Henry Ill. 83. Se- 
vere law againft marriages 
with them, ib. 

It1ap of Homer, rules of epic 
poetry eftablifhed from it, not 
formed by them, 41. 

ImMorTALITY Of the foul, con- 
jecture relating to, 506. 

INEQUALITY Of Condition, no 
proof of inequality of enjoy- 
ment, 146. Two fpecies of, 
332. Refulting originally from 
inequality of talents and bodily 
abilities, 333. 

InripeLiry better than perfe- 
cution, 22. 

J6, the manner of her appearance 
on the antient ftage conjectured, 

240 

Joan d’Are, hiftory of, go. 

Joseru Andrews, remarks on the 
plan of that novel, 490. 

Joy, general expreffions of, 200. 

Jucc.ine, no fear of the decay 
of that art, 315. 

Juno, her expoftulation with Ju- 


puter, 457 
Jupiter, his character of Juno, 


456 
K 


Ere, a Dutch painter, his 
whimfical methods of paint- 
Ing, 251. 

Kincs, whether elective or he- 
reditary fucceffion of, be pre- 
ferable, 165. 

KnowLeDce, practical, not 
transferable, 122, 


L. 


ANGUAGES, when arrived at 
maturity, 30. 
Laws, few and brief, a preca- 
rious fecurity for property, 1. 
Lizexrry, its influenceontatte,17. 
Locie 
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Liocic and dancing compared, 
345° 

Lideos and Paris, comparifon 
between thofe two capitals, 14. 

Love, the various fpecies of, di- 
ftinguifhed, 197. Of all the 

afions hath the greateft con- 

nection with the fancy, 293. 

Lucitia, her unfortunate mar- 
riage, 67. 


M. 


Acazines, military, the 
beit method of forming 
them, 60. : : 

Mavacripa, Father, principal 
points alledged againit him 
from his life of St. Anne, 23. 
His fentence, 27. 

Man, his reafonable, focial, and 
religious character, 300. 

, a picture of, in a ftate of 
nature, 334. Comparifon be- 
tween a favage and a man Civi- 
lized, 335. Whether void of 
fear naturally, 336. Civilized, 
a mifcthievous being, 340. 
Balance ftated between the ci- 
tizen and the favage, 342. 
Naturally a focial being, 378. 

—— after God’s own heart, how 
that phrafe is to be underftood, 
208. 

Marriace, poetical perfuafive 
to, 66. 

MELANCHOLY Characterifed, 201. 

Messiau, in what fenfe the pro- 
phecies accomplifhed in fim, 
311. His birth-place predic- 
ted by the prophet Micah, 312. 

Merapuysics, &c. diffuafive 
from making them a part of 
univerfity education, 234. Un- 
juftly decried, 503. 

Mitrrary books, why more fre- 
quently written in France than 
in England, 276. 

Miser, his confolation amidf 





hiffes and contempt, 233. 





B’*Re 

Mopesty, how evinced in be. 
haviour, 201. 

Mowasric life, poetical defcrip. 
tion of, 359 | 

Monk, characteriftical defctip- 
tion of, 461. 

Morat Inftiné, the opinion of, 
controverted, 377. 

Muse, infant, like other ine 
fants, the better for correétion, 
231. 

Muse:, why their origin derived 
from Jove, 458. 


N. 


Arure, the real ftate of, 
338+ ~¥ 

NavaL Evolutions, the impor- 
tance of a fyftem of, 276. 
Management of a fleet in a 
ftorm, 278. 

Newron, plan of a new edition 
of his Arithmetica Univerfalis, 
508. 

Nice Lady, her charaéter and 
adventures, 387. 

NiGutT, verfes on, 152. 

NosiLiry, antient, of England, 
charaéterifed, 249. 

Nortu-Easrt paflage to the Eaft- 
Indies difcovered by the Ruf- 
fians, 429. 


O. 


Bscenity, an apology for, 
452. 

Orxienrat Tales, general ma- 
chinery of, 254. 

Orveans, maid of, her hiftory, 
go. : 

Oss1an, the antient Scottith bard, 
the different merits of his com- 
pofitions and thofe of Homer 
accounted for, 43. 

Owen on in-dwelling fin, com- 
fortable properties of that 
book, 480. 


PanTo- 
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P, 


Awromimes, great expreflive 

power of the antient, 352. 
Their ufe in arbitrary govern- 
ments, 35 3- 

Painting and fculpture, why 
popifh countries excel moft in 
thofe arts, 21. 

, an art the leaft liable 
to be perverted to any bad . 
purpofe, 245. More honour- 
able for a country to boatt the 
improvement than the mere 
antiquity of this art, 247. 
—in oil, fuppofed to be in- 
vented in England, 249— 
on glafs, not loit, as in gene- 
ral imagined, 250. 

Paris and London, comparifon 
between thofe two capitals, 
I 

Pas ee and emotion diftinguifh- 
ed, 420. 

PERCEPTION by the fenfes, re- 
markable difference in, 415. 
Superiority of thofe by the eye 
and ear, ib. 

~ PerPLexiTy, the figns of, 201. 

PersecuTion worle than infi- 
delity, 22. 


————! 








defcribed, 462. 

Persecy Tors for religion, how 
confidered by M. Rouffeau, 
240. 

Pu £DRA, various opinions re- 
lating to her {peech in Hippol. 
v. 405, 6,7. All. 

PHiLosoPHy, in what language 
only to be learned, 268. 

Piry, the figns of, 201. 

PLANETS, propagated by fexual 
generation, 147. 

PLeasure and pain, origin of our 
fenfe of, 505. 

Port, terrible effects from the 
bite of a mad cone, 316. 

——, one good, the caufe of 

many bad, 356. 
Ports, quarreliome, two other 


employments recommended to 
them, 232. 

PoLes, their origin, 161. Fre- 
quent odd ways of difpofing of 
the crown of Poland, 162. 
Origin of the republican power 
among, 163. Awful appear- 
ance of the diet, 164. In- 
ftance of the oitentation of the 
nobles, 171. 

we of Rome, de‘cription of, 

O. 

ih defcribed, 203. 

PropnHecy, the intention of, 
310. 

Paorust, 
of, 308. 

Pus.ication, fome of the arts 
of, 300. 


character 


Jewish, 


R. 


Axpener, M. inftance of his 
philofophy, 382. 

Raitvery, definition of, 200. 

Reason, of fmall ufe without 
the aid of the paffions, 177. 

Re icion, the intention of, 446. 
Whether human reafon is duf- 
ficient in, 448. 

Remor:z, the figns of, 203. 

Reviewers, proteflions of their 
Integrity, 31. Their motives 
for sons the author of 
Triftram Shandy, ib. 

Rewarops, whether calculated 
to promote the intercfts of mo- 
rality, 176, 

RicHarp Il. charaterifed, 87, 

Rosin and Makyne, an antient 
Scots pattoral, 189. ‘Lhe fame 
modernized, 193. 

Rouss«au, his remark on perfe- 
cutors for religion, 240. 


S 


At Ammoniac, its efficacy in 
vernal intermittent diforders, 
497- 
Scurvy, whence that word is 
derived, 271, 
SHAME, 
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SHamMe, expreffions of, 202. 

SIBERIA, extraordinary quick 
vegetation there, 431. 

$1n, not pardoned on account of 
any relative act or fuffering, 114. 


Sopirski, John, king of Po- 


land, his birth, 165. His ex- 
traordinary military addrefs, 
166. Marries, 167. His fig- 
nal vitory over the Tartars, ib. 
Extract from his coronation 
fermon, 170. Deftroysa ghoft, 
and frightens his confeflor to 
death, 171.- Defeats the Turks, 
and refcues Vienna, 172. His 
noble behaviour at the inter- 
view with the emperor, 173. 
His rafh confidence, and great 
acknowledgment, 174. Dies, 
175. 

SocraTes learned to dance when 
advanced in years, 316. 

So.yMan and Almena, ftory of, 
255. Song from, 263. 

SopHoc es, his barbarous ufage 
from commentators, 401. 

Sout, its feat, and mode of its 
tranfmigration, conjectured, 
507+ 

SPANISH papers, extract from, 
in defence of Mr. Pitt’s con- 
duét relative to Spain, 228. 

Spencer, father to Edward II’s 
favourite, anecdotes relating 
to, 85. 

Sterne, Rev. Mr. his chief ex- 
cellence, 41. 


_Sry ve, great latitudes for diver- 


fity in, 28. 
SupersTiTion, her dwelling de- 
{cribed, 459. 


T. 


Aste and Genius, flourifh 

moft infreedom, 17. In- 

ftance in the Auguftan age, ib. 

—in the age of Louis XIV. 
19. 

TayLor on original fin, tragi- 

comical adventure of that book, 


479: 





, Chevalier, his various 
accomplifhments, 112. 

TEesTAMENTARY wills, how re- 
gulated by the Pruffian law, 12. 

TuHeaTre, the caufe of the re- 
ftri€tions laid on it, 371. Ree 
flexions on, 372. 

Tuomson, the poet, fhart ab. 
ftra&t of his life, 299, His 
perfon and charater, 304. 

THovuGuT, how governed, 418. 

Tristram Shandy, why de- 
ferving a bifhopric, 453. 

Tau tier, Parfon, in Jofeph 
Andrews, whence that cha- 
racter was taken, 366. 

Ty peus,noble defcription of, 327. 

Tratzus, his flory, 57. 


V. 


Erse&, examination into the 
merits of blank and metri- 
cal, 283. Beauty of varied 
paufes, 284. Iiluftrated by 
extracts from Shakefpear, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, and Pope, 286. 
Comparative imagery, remarks 
on, 291. ‘Three queries re- 
lating to imagery, 298. 
Verrtug, Mr. hisinduftry and care 
in colleéting materials for an hif- 
tory of Englith painters, 243. 
VexaTion, how manifefted,zor. 
Vottaire, cenfure of, by Dr. 
Youne, 465. 
Urim and Thummim, conjec- 
ture concerning, 308. 


W. 


Iup, Jonathan the Great, 
Fielding’s own account of 


the plan of that novel, 489. 
Y. 


Ounce, Rev. Mr. the original 

from whom the charaéter of 
parfon Adams was drawn, a- 
necdote of, 492. 
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